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ABSTRACT 

This report concentrates on the 300 currently 
practicing superintendents of schools who manage the largest school 
districts in New York State exclusive of New York City. The study 
consisted of analyses of all superintendents* salaries for the 
1972-73 and 1973-74 school years, interviews with 10 percent of all 
practicing superintendents, and reviews of research and literature 
rt^ating to the superintendency • Findings indicate in part that there 
is no consistent relationship between superintendents' salaries and 
staff size, enrollment, operating expenditures, or average faaily 
income; more time is spent by superintendents in fiscal manaoeoent 
and budget planning than in any other activity; and the average 
superintendent has le5>s than one year of work experience outside the 
field of education. As a result of the study. It was recommended that 
women be provided equal access to school superin tendencies, a 
rational basis for superintendents* salaries be established, 
legislation be initiated to allow competent candidates (other than 
educators) to compete for superint-^ndencies, and that steps be taken 
to assure that graduate programs and inservice training programs be 
pertinent to current job reguireraen tG . A brief bibliography is 
included. (Author/WM) 
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SUMMARY 

CurrcMitl)' there are 7 36 operatin^^ school districts 
iii \eu' York State. They are inanajieJ b\' 302 su(HM' i ii t eiulen t s ol^ 
scliools, 133 district pr i Jic i jvi 1 s and one chancellor. 

iUu'in^^ the 19 73 -^4 scfiool year these chief school 
officors suiH^rvised more than 209,000 professional and approxi- 
matel)' 1 30,000 non;M'o f es s i ona 1 eniployees, The schools they 
inaiiaiie ha\'e total enrollments of 3, '127,300, while the total of 
tlicir operating budgets (approx i ma te 1 >' $6.S billion) exceeds 
tiiat of i:ian\* natioi\s, in short, public education ma)' well be 
the largest enterprise in tins State. 

Uecausc their responsibility and power strongl)^ 
influences the education students receive, the Office of 
hiiucation Performance Ivcview studied the cliief school officors* 
role in public c 1 eiiien ta r>' and secondaiv schools to determine: 
on what basis practicing suj:)er i ntendents 
a rc pa i d ; 

liow they are selected for their jobs; 
their current work activities; and 
how their training and background arc 
related to their current functions am! 
r'espons i I) i 1 i t i es . 
This report concent I'a t es on the 300 curreTitly practic- 
ing superintendents of schools^ wlio manage the largest school 
districts in the State outside of New York (lity; direct more 

* At the time of this study two of the super in tendenc ies \vere 
V a c a i; i . 
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than hair tlio professional staff [107,138 of a statewide total 
of 209,26]]; and supervise the expenditure of approximately 
$2.S billion of t!ie total spent on public eleinentar\' and 
secondary education in the State, 

Tills stud)' consisted of analN'ses of all su|)erinten- 
dents' salaries for the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school years, 
interviews with ten percent of all practicing superintendents, 
and reviews of research and literature relating to the super- 
1 nr endency . 

V ind ings 

C'omp r eheji s i ve ana ly ses o f supe r i n tendon t s ' sal a r i e s 

revealed ; 

• The highcs t pa id super i n tendon t rece i ves 
$19,S00, the lowest $2 2,000, with the 
a\^erage $32,S00, excluding fringe l^enefits. 

ft There is no consistent re 1 a t i on sh i p between 
s u ]^ e r i n t e n d e n t s ' s a 1 a r i c s a n d s u c li fa c tors 
as s ta f f size, e)iro 1 Imen t , oj^era t i ng exj^encl - 
itures, full \'alue per resident V;AI)A (a measure 
of district u ea 1 t h /or s t a t e a i d purpo^ e s ) , o r 
average f ami 1 y i ncome in tlie d i s tr i ct . 

0 The supe r \ n tendon t o f the second 1 a rges t school 
di strict in the State earns $ 37 ,000 and i s 
responsible for 00,348 students; the ten highest 
paid su[HM' i n teniien Is in the State are rcsjions i hi e 
f o r a 1 0 1 a I o f 6 (> , 4 7 2 students, c t t h e i r 
earnings total $4S9 ,840 . 
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• There appears to be a re 1 a t i onsli ip between 
salaries and geograj^hic area. The median 
salary in the Nas sau - Su f f o 1 k region 
($40,875) is approximately 67 percent 
greater than the median salary of superinten- 
dents in the Upper Mohawk Valley ($24,500). 

In recent years a niiniber of clianges have combined to 
alter the superintendent's role. Increasing financial respon- 
sibilities, the cent ra 1 i ::at ion of scl^ool districts, voter re- 
luctance to nppro\'e increased spending, and the Taylor haw have 
all caused today's superintendent to becoine priniarily a manager 
aiul less an educator. 

t Superintendents in thi s study spent ahnos t 
79 percent of their work week in fiscal and 
a dm i n i s t r a t i ve a r t i i t i e s . 

• Moi'e time is spent by superintendents in 
fiscal mai\agement and budget planning than 
i n an)* othe r ac t i \' i t >' . 

m Only slightly more than ten percent of the 
superintendents' time is sikmU in tho super- 
vi s i on of teaching and the evaluation of the 
cur r on t educa t i ona 1 program , 
The pool of candidates from which superintendents are 
selected is severely restricted by the liducation ba^; , tlie 
Regulations of the ('ommi ss Loner of liducation, and by recruitment 
practices commonly used In' most school boards of education. 



• Sexual d i scr iiui na t ion severely restricts 
job opj^ortunit ies for women. liven though 
\v 0 v.] e n c oil) p rise ui o i' e than 6 0 percent o f t li e 
teaching staff, not one of the 300 currently 
practicing superintendents in this study is 

a wo]nan . 

• Cer t i f ixation s tandards for super iuteudeuts 
requ ire graduate tra ining and internsh ips 
limited to the field of education. 

• 'Dieore t i cal ly exceptions to tJiese ce r t i f i ca t j on 
reciuirements are poss ible . However , none 

of t]ie 300 currently practicing superintendents 
i s serving inuier such an except i on , 

• The average supeiuntendent has less than one 
year of work exj^erience outside the field of 
educa t ion . 

Re comme uda t i on s 

The superintendent is the cliief executive officer of 
the school district and plays a crucial role in detennining the 
qualit)* and cost of the education our cluldren receive. Restrict- 
ing to educators tie pool of candidates available for the super- 
intendenxy laay no longer be desirable. Permitting salaries to 
continue to be unrelated to res]:)ons i b i 1 i t i es is not cost-effective. 
Graduate training whicli is no longer pertinent is not in the 
best interests of public schools. 
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Therefore, tlie State liducatLon Department wJuch has 
primary responsibility for statewide education policy and 
s tanJa rds shoul d : 

• Iiniiiediately take effective action to assure 
women ccjual access to school super intendenc ies . 
S c h o 0 1 0 a r d s shoul d a c t i v e 1 re c r u i t f e ni a 1 e 
candidates when supc r i n t endcnc i es become 
vacant. (The New York State Division of Human 
R i t s a 1 so It a s a r espon s i b i 1 i t y to assure 

a f f i I'liia t i ve a c t i on . ) 

i:stal)lish a rational basis for superintendents' 
s a 1 a r ies. 

Initiate legislation to allo\«.' competent candidates 
in addition to educators to compete for super- 
i ntendenc ies, 

• Take steps, in cooperation with universities, 
to assure that graduate ])roj:;rams and in-service 
training [U'ograiiis are pertinent to current job 
recpi i re men t s . 
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CurriMitly there :irc 736 o]KM'atine: school districts 
in New York State. They are ina!Ki\;ed In' 302 su]KMMnrendent s 
of scl\ools,* 133 district princi{)nls and one chancellor.^* 

Serving as the ina!uigi!ig executives of local educational 
systems, this grrap influences the budgeting and expenditure 
of more public money than the total national budgets of many 
countries. Because of tlieir positions as chief executive 
officers, these individuals strongly influence the cost and 
ciuality of education in New York State. 

Puring tlK^ 1975-74 school year, chief school officers 
supervised more than 209,000 professional and approximately 
130,000 nonprofessional employees. The schools they manage 
Iiave total enrollments of 3 , 4 27 , 560 and total approved operating 
e xpend i t u re s of app rox i ma t c 1 y $6.5 b i 1 1 ion . * * 

During mucli of tlie 19th century, while school districts 
were organized in the early New hngland pattern where each 
district contained a single one- room school, administrative duties 
could be handled b)' a board of education composed of volunteers. 



In addition there are 46 BOCI:S headed by district or BOC:i:S 
superintendents, a su!)ject discussed in detail in BOARDS 
OF COOPHRATIVh hPUCATIONAk Sh llVICfS - An Examination of a 
T c mporary Pr ogram AfTer 2 5 Y c a r s o t 0 [) c r a t rpn ^ (Albany: 
on ice of liduca t i on l^er^ormance Review, December 197 3) . 

rhe Clumcellor of the City School District of the City of 
New York has 3 2 super in tendon ts o f commun i ty school 
districts reporting to him. 

Source: Ihe State liducation Department, Information 
Clenter on hducation. 
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Kilt as en ro 1 1 ffion t s rose and as districts were combined, adminis- 
trative tasks became too demanding for the volunteer boards 
and full time administrators were required. 

The fii'st city superintendent was ai}pointed on 
July 9, 1837, when the Buffalo, New York Common Council estab- 
lished the position of Superintendent of Common Schools. As 
suburban populations increased in the early 20th century local 
super intendencies were established in tliese areas also.* 

As school systems continued to t;row in si?.e ai\d 
com|)lexity, the chief school officer^s role evolved from one 
primarily clerical in nature, to an educational function, a!ui 
finally to its current managerial status.*'^ 

The sect i ons of the iktucat ion haw that de f ine tlie 
powers and duties of tiie superintendent currently have all 
but eliminated the clerical role. The hducation hau' provides 
that in union free and central districts having i:)opu 1 a t i ons of 
5,500 or more and in city districts, the superintendent shall: 
be chief executive officer of the scliool 
d i s t r i c t ; 

enforce all provisions of law and all I'ules 
a n d regulations relating to t h e management 
o f the school s ; 



Roller, rheodore h., "A Comprehensive Program foi* the 
I-repara t i on of Adm in i s t rators , " P repar i ng Adin in i s t ra tors : 
New l^crs pect i v es , eds.. Jack A. Cu Inert son and Ste]:)lien 1\ 
Fiencley (ColumlSus , IJSJiA, 1962) p. 110. 

Griffiths, Daniel iidward. Developing Taxonomies of Organ - 
\ ziit I ona ] liehav i o r i n f i d u c a 1 1 o n a 1 A d m i n iTTr a t i o n"^ Ch i cago , 
Hancf McXal ly , 1969 Pi'ojeFt i or^ETfe "USOrr JUireau of Research 
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prepare tfie content of each course of study 
authorized by ttio scliool boai'd, and cause 
such 1 0 be used when approved l^y the boa rd 
0 r educat ion ; 

recommend suitable lists of textbooks to 
be used in the schools; 

supervise and direct otlicr school employees, 
trans fer teaclicrs , report viola t ions of regii- 
1 a t ions and cases of i nsul^ordinat ion to the 
board, and susi)end any employee until tlie 
next board meet ing ; 

supervise and direct courses of study, the 
examination and promotion of students, and 
all matters pertaining to playgrounds , medi - 
cal inspection, recreation and social work, 
libraries, lectures, and all other educa- 
tional activities under the management, 
direction and control of the board of educa- 
t ion ; 

certify a minor's age; 

susi)end a minor; and 

issue a child model work permit. 

Mirrnon obOGY 

Because of tlie enormous res[)ons i b i ] i t)' of cliief 
school officers and their power to influence the education 
students receive, the Office of Education Performance Review 
undertook a stud\' of tlie I'ole of tiie supei'intendent in public 



elcinontai\v aiul secofuhiry school s to dotcniiiiie : 

on what basis practicing super i ntcndoiUs 
are pai<.l; 

h.ow they arc selected for tlieir jobs; 
their current work activities; and 
ho\v their training and backgrounds are 
related to their current functions and 
respons ibi 1 i t ies , 
nistrict princij^als, the Chcuicellor of the City 
School District of the Cit)- of Xe\v York, and the "^2 conununity 
school district superintendents reporting to trim were excluded 
from tliis stud}'. These will l)e considered at a later date. 

This study concentrates on the 300 currently practic- 
ing superintendents'^ of schools. They manage tlie largest school 
districts in tl^e State outside of New York City, direct more 
than half the professional staff (107,138 of a statewide total 
of 209 3 261) and supervise the expenditure of approximately $2.5 
billion of the estiiiuitod $6.5 billion spent on pid^lic elementary 
and secondary education in the State during the 1973-74 school 
yea r . 

To ascertain their actual work activities and back- 
grounds, a sample of ten percent of all practicing superinten- 
dents uere studied this spring to detennine their organizational 



=^ At the time of this study two of the super i ntcndenc i es were 
\' a c a n t . 

Source: The State Education Pepartment, Information Center 
on bAluc M t i on . 
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roles, wt)rk experiences, traiiujiy ajid job iiemands. I^i^ty^nine 
j>ercent of the i;am])le uei'e superi nteiulents of union free or 
central scliool districts anU II ])ercent were superintendents 
of city school districts. The sample was geographically repre- 
sentative; it also com]>rised super i n tendon ts who iiuuiage school 
districts with enrol Iments rang ing from less tlum 1,500 to 
more than 60,000 students. 

In addition, tlie 1973- 74 salaries of all superinten- 
dents wore ar.alyzed and compared by geographical region. A 
nunil^er of important variables including approved operating expen- 
ditures, enrollment, full valuation in resident IVADA-*^ and 
average family income in the district were analyzed statistically 
in an effort to determine if they were reliable predictors of 
salary. 

Finally, the study included a review of contemporar)' 
literature pertinent to the superintcjulency as well as national 
and state studies and surveys of the role of the superintendent. 
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The Role of tl^e Superintendent 

"The ro le of the super i ntcndcnt has changed 
in rece)U years from that of a teacher -educator 
t\'pe of position to that of a chief executive 
and chic f profess ional maruagcr of the school 
sys ten . 



iveiglited Average Daily Attendance, a basis for do term in i ng 
State aid to schools. 

G riff i t )i s , Da n i e 1 hdwa r d , Developing Taxo nomie s of Organ- 
iza t ional Behavior i n lid u c at i ona 1 Adm i ni s t rat io n , (Chicago, 
Ran71 McNally, 1909 Project for the USOh Bureau of Research. 
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A number of situations have comblncU to bring about 
a change in the superintendent's role. I'irst, the financial 
responsibilities of the super intendency have increased dramati- 
cally over the past few years. Tlie total cost of public primary 
and secor.dary education in New York State wliicli nine years 
ago - during tlie li)6'1-6S school year - was approximately $2.S 
billion, is expected to reacli $6.5 billion currently, with 
estimated total costs next year exceeding $7 billion. 

Secondly, the past few years have seen a trend to- 
ward fewer - but larger - centralized school districts, thereby 
creating school systems \vitli more students, more employees , 
more liuicheSj more buses - in short, more complex administrative 
s I tua t i ons . 

In the 1965-66 school year there were 986 school 
districts (795 operating) staffed by 167,936 professionals 
with 3,176,574 enrolled students. In 1973-74 there are 759 
school districts (736 operating) staffed by 209,261 professionals 
and enrolling 3,4 2 7,560 students. 

Numerous other qualitative and quantitative clianges 
have had tlieir impact on the role of tlie superintendent. The 
growth of testing and evaluation, voter reluctance to approve 
increased school spending and Ivigher school taxes have all 
left their marks. 

No combination of changes , however , has equal led 
the dramatic impact of the passage of the Taylor Law in 1967. 
Prior to that year, in most school districts across the State, 
school boards and s\iper intendents were not required to bargain 

- 6 - 
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Kith school district emploN'oes and \<orc often able to doterinine 
sa 1 a r ios and work 1 ng cond i 1 1 on s un 1 1 a t era 1 1 y . 

The l ay lor Law recfirires that publ ic eini)loyees, includ- 
ing teachers, cafeteria workers and other professional and non- 
professional school district staff be permitted to form unions, 
ft requires hoards of education to formally recognize unions 
and to bargain with them. Most importantly for tlie superinten- 
dent, the Law provides that no school district contract with a 
union is binding unless it results from "the exchange of mutual 
promises between the chief executive officer and an emj^loyee 
organi zat ion . 

Today more than 280,000 public scliool employees, both 
professional and nonprofessional, about 83 percent of the total, 
are represented by approximately 1,900 employee organizations 
in New^ York State. Tlie Public limployment Relations Board 
estimates that 45 percent of all contracts are negotiated on an 
annual basis, creating a burdensome continuing responsibility 
for school superintendents, even if they are not directly engaged 
i n barga in ing , 

In addition to the negotiation j^'occss, the Taylor 
Law has added new dimensions to the labor relations asj)ect of 
the superintendent's job in other areas. !oday the superinten- 
dent is recjuired to consult his staff on many issues wliich 
formerly were his to dispose of as he wished. Such matters as 
class size, sick leave, and niuiiber of teaching hours per day 
are often determined h)' clauses in union contracts. I'ailure to 



C.i\'il Ser\ice Law, Section 201(12). The Taylor Law is a part 
of the Civil Service Law. 



adhere to contract rectu i reinent s or differing iiUerpretat ions 
of wliat thoy mean can result in jnotracted discussions or in- 
formal and foniuil g iovai\ce i)roce<.!u re s aIucIi oftcii require the 
super intendent ' s par t ic ipa t i on and are exceedingl)' lino - consuming . 

The Chairman of the New York State Public l^inp loyment 
Relations Boards which o\^ersees tlio negotiating process, char- 
acterized tho Taylor Law^s i3n]:)act on the suj^er i ntendent by sa)'ing: 

"Given tliese developments > it is clear that the role 
of the scliool superintendent or chief scliool officer is chaiiging. 
In my observations of negotiations in the schools of New York 
State, I have been sliocked at the attitude and ai)proach of some 
school superintendents. A surprising juunl^er of superintendents 
want no part of the negotiations. fhey feel that negotiations 
impinge on the time that they should devote to professional 
responsibilities. Others take the approach that their role is 
no more than that of a messenger boy between the teachers on 
one hand and the board of education on the other. Others, 
altliough probably a minority > assume a major personal role in 
the negotiating process. 

"My attitude on this issue is simple and brutal. 
It seems to me tfiat a school superintendent or chief school 
officer, by whatever title, is hired to run the school system. 
Increas ingl)' the negotiating process determines how the system 
will be run. Any superintendent who cannot or will not assume 
respons i!) i 1 i ty for this process, it seems to me, is not function- 
ing as he should given tlie evolution of the educational 
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SYSteiu underway today. He is simply not doing his job. If 
such a conclusion or position is correct, It has obvious impli- 
cations Tor all types of training prograias for school administra- 
tors Z'^' 

The Taylor Law, the trend toward centralization, and 
increasing school costs have comluned with other elements to 
radically change the nature of the role of the superintendent. 
In 1973 the American Association of School Adminis trv^tors 
concluded: '\at one time the primary emphasis in educational 
administration wms placed on issues unique to schools. The 
horizons of educational administration have expanded to emphasize 
issues such as : 

decision making; 

leadership; 

politics; 

social systems; 

management sciences; and 

process (e.g., planning, organization, 

stimulating , coordinating , appraising] . 



* "Principal's Negotiations - Process for Progress." Address 
to the New York vState Association of vSccondary vSchool 
Administrators by Dr. Robert D. Helsby, Chairman, Public 
limployment Relations F';oard, November 7, 1971. 

Knevevich, S., Management by Objective and R e sults. * , * 
Guide for Today |s School Executi ve, American Association 
of School Administrators, 19 73. 
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Huring the 197 3 - 7 4 scl^ool year, the 300 active super- 
inteiKionts of schools in Xeu York StcUc iv i 1 1 recei\*e an avera^^-^ 
salary of $32,300, not inchuling such addiiioiKil executive 
lieneflts as the free - often unlifiiited - use of officia] auto- 
mob i 1 ei; 

The highest paid school suj^erintendent receives 
S49,500, the lowest $ 22,000, 'i'h i r ty - two percent of all school 
super iiuendents '^arn as much as or iiiore than tlie United States 
Coiiuni ss ior.er of 1: due at i on . 

An analysis of the 1073-7 1 salaries of all 300 i^ractic 
ing superintendents reveals that 54 superintendents - 18 percent 
of the total - receive salaries of $40 , 000 per )'ear or more as 
illustrated in the following table: 



Annua 1 Salary R ang c 
$40,000 to S49.SO0 
$30,000 to $39,999 
$20,000 to $29,999 
Total 



Number Of 
Super i n tendon t s 
Wi t hin Range 

5 4 

14 4 

102 

3 0 0 



Percent Of 
Total Number Of 
Supe r in tende nt s 

18.0 

4 8.0 

34 .0 

100.0 



A comparison with the salary distribution of superin 
tendents last school year ( 19 72 - 73] slio\vs that tiie percentage 
earning $40,000 or more has increased more than 50 ))ercent, 
while tlie percentage earning $ 29,999 or less has declined, as 



^ See Append Lx A for a comp I e to 1 i s t o f super i ntcnden ts ' 

salaries and the enrollments of the districts they manage. 
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indicated below 



Annual Sa lary Raiit;e 

$4 0,000 or more 
$30,000 to $39,999 
$20,000 to $29,999 



Percent Of 
Supo r iiU endcnt s 
Receiving Salary 
Withi!\ R ai ige 



1972-73 
11.9 
4 9.8 
38 , 3 



1975-74 
18.0 
48, 0 
34 . 0 



Percent Chanye 
Prom 1972-73 
to 19 73-74 



+ 51.3 
- 3.6 
-11.2 
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An analvsi:^ of the tables wliich follow reveals that 
there is no relationship between a superintendent's salary 
and the number of pupils for wliom lie is responsible. For 
example, the ten highest paid superintendents manage school 
districts in which enrollments vary from a low of 2,482 to 
a high of 13,288, as reflected in the following table: 



Salaries and Student linrollments 
Ten Highest Paid School Superintendents 
1973*74 School Year 



Salary 
Rank 


Salary 


Enrol Iment 


1 


$49,500 


8 ,463 


2 


4 8 , 0 0 0 


5,062 


3 


47 ,000 


7,345 


4 


4 6,000 


13,288 


5 


4 5,5 00 


2,482 


6 


45 ,000 


6.311 


7 

/ 


4 5,000 


3,810 


8 


44,840 


3,400 


9 


4 4 ,5 00 


8 ,606 


10 


44 , 500 


7, 704 


Total 


$4 59,840 


66,4 71 
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The following table shows the salaries and relative 
rank of superintendents \vho operate scliool districts with the 
tei^ liiylvost studejU eju'ol linents . 

Sa 1 ar i es of School Super intendejUs 
Managing the I'en Largest School Histricts 
(ilxc 1 lid ij^g New York Citv) 
1973-74 School Year 



Sa larv*= 
Rank' 


Salarv Paid 


lin ro 1 liiicnt 


vS6 


S 3 7 , 0 0 0 


60 , 348 


o6 


58 , 5 00 


4 2,281 


6(1 


38 ,500 


28,582 


1 1 0 


55 ,0 0 0 


2 7,181 


57 


59 ,500 


21,412 


74 


38 ,000 


1 8,55 1 


12 


44 ,312 


17,035 


S5 


3 7,037 


1 6 , J 8 3 


2 4 


4 3,000 


16,115 


6 3 


39 ,000 


16,114 


Total 


S 589 ,849 


263,802 



A coni]vir i son of the two preceding tables rev^eals 
that the superintendent of the second largest scliool district 
in tlie State earns S37,Of() per >^car and is responsible for 
60,348 students. In contrast the tow higiiest paid su]^ei'i*u en- 
dents are responsible for a total of 66,4 7 1 students, yet they 
earn $459,840, If the superintendent of the tlnrd largest 



I>ecause inore tl^ai^ one superintendent may receive the same 
salary, the rank given is the average for all superintendents 
receiving that salary. 



sc!)ool system in tlic State were paid at tlie same raie per pupil 
as the highest paid superintendent, he would earn $247,502 
annua 1 1 y , 

Althougl^. not specifically illustrated in these tables 
it can be sl^own by extrapolation from Appendix A that the 
lowest paid superintendent earns $13.91 per pupil, while the 
second lowest paid earns $51.22 per pupil. 

Disparities exist not only among the highest paid 

superintendents and those in the largest districts but also 

among superintendents at almost any salary level or any size 

scl^ool district. To illustrate, ten superintendents earn 

$32,000 yet one manages a district with 1,114 students %'hile 

two are responsible for districts each with over 6,000 students 

Of the 17 superintendents who earn $35,000 annually, three 

manage districts with enrollments of less tl^an 2 ,000 , two are 

in charge of more tlian 10,000 pupils each, while one has more 

than 27,000 students, These variations - without apparent 

reason - are detailed more fully below; 

Salaries of Selected School Superintendents 
Com[)ared with hnrol Imerls 
1973-74 School Year 



Sa 1 ary 


Number Of 
Supc r i n tendon ts 


Smallest 
1) i s t r i c t 
Enrol Iment 


Largest 
District 
Rnro 1 Iment 


MS, 0 0 0 


7 
I* 


3,810 


6 , 3 ] 1 


4 1 , 0 00 


4 


5,302 


14 , 590 


38 ,0 00 


7 


1 ,36 9 


18,551 


35 ,000 


17 


1 ,492 


2 7,181 


3 2 , 000 


10 


1 , 1 1 4 


6 ,603 


29 , 000 


5 


2 ,639 


8,677 


26 ,000 


7 


1,S44 


13,484 


23,000 


3 


1,448 


4,933 



Not only are superintendents^ salaries unrelated to 
enrollment, they also appear unrelated to four additional school 
district factors, t\vo of vvinch define the scope of the super- 
intendents' respons ihil i ty : 
staff size 

approved operating expenditures 

and two which reflect the wealth of the district 
full valuation in resident iVADA 
average family income of district residents. 
The following table shows that responsibli ty in 

each of these areas varied widely among the nine superintendents 

who earned $32,000 during school year 1972-73:* 

Management Responsibility of Nine Superintendents 
Who }:arned $32,000 Per Year in School Year 19 72 -73 



Sa 1 ary 


N' umber 
of Staff 


District's 
App roved 
Operat ing 

Hxpendi ture 


'-ull Value 
In Resident 
U'ADA 


Average Family 
Income Of 
District 
Res idents 


$32 ,00 0 


1,637 


$29,172,191 


$37 , 208 


$10 ,834 


32,000 


117 


2 ,694 ,565 


4 5 , 404 


17,675 


32 ,000 


301 


5,889,2 78 


2 3,4 19 


15,374 


3 2,000 


361 


5 ,686 ,418 


26 ,696 


10 , 562 


32 ,000 


27S 


6,213,844 


2 7,672 


11,944 


32 ,000 


264 


5 ,075 ,459 


34 ,759 


18 , 262 


32,000 


346 


7 , 392 ,832 


38,392 


13,717 


32 ,000 


253 


4 ,607 , 845 


50,544 


24 , 197 


32 ,000 


149 


3,975,348 


39,4 04 


16,117 
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Source: The New York State Education Department, Information 
Center on Ikiucation. 1972-73 school year data was used because 
complete 1973-74 data was not available. 
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As the previous chart indicates, the wealtli of the 
district does not explaii^ the superintendent's salary. Full 
value in resident WADA vai'ies 216 percent ($23,419 to $ 5(1,544 ), 
and average family income varies 229 percent ($10,562 to 
$ 24 , 197) • Neither staff size nor magnitude of operating expenses 
related to salary. These vary respectively by 1,399 percent 
(117 to 1,637) and 1,083 percent ($2,694,565 to $29,172,191). 

As the following chart illustrates, these factors also 
vary markedly in the ten districts which employed the highest 
paid superintendents : 

ManageiDcnt Respons i b i 1 i ty of the 
Ten Highes t Pa i d Superintendents 
1972-73 School Year 



Sa 1 ary 


Number 
of Staff 


District 
Approved 
Opera ti ng 
lixpcnd i turc 


full Value 
in Resident 
WADA 


Average Family 
Income Of 
1) i s t r i c t 
Residents 


$48,000 


363 


$ 5,143,141 


$76 ,905 


$21,613 


46 , 500 


709 


5,900,490 


95,259 


29,931 


46 ,000 


7 84 


10 ,401 ,317 


36 ,30 5 


12 ,350 


45 ,000 


489 


14,924,555 


48,564 


20, 542 


4 4,947 


380 


7,192,222 


60,451 


2 2,610 


43,1 20 


2 53 


7,310,728 


56,968 


22 , 579 


43 ,000 


290 


10 , 06 7 , 36 3 


2 3 , 30 2 


15,230 


4 3 ,000 


59 7 


13,4 90,76 3 


65,310 


21,7 39 


4 2,510 


501 


16,703,972 


32 ,332 


17,381 


42 , 50 0 


206 


23,897,197 


78,357 


26,864 
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riio data provided in the chart sfiows that staff size 
varied 381 percent (206 to 784), and approved operating expense 
varied 465 percent ($5,143,141 to $23,897,197). The wealth of 
the districts leaving these high salaries also varied - full 
value in resident WADA 409 pcicent ($23,302 to $95,259) and 
average family income 242 percent ($12,350 to $29,931), 

It is interesting to note however, tliat while full 
value in res ident WADA and average income of district residents 
varied widely, each of them is much higl^er in the districts that 
pay the ten liighest salaries than in the districts which paid 
their superintendents $32,000 per year. The ten highest paying 
districts had an average full value in resident WADA of $57,375 
and district resident family income of $21,084 versus $35,944 
and $15,409 respectively for the nine districts tliat paid salar- 
ies of $32,000* 

Thus, no consistent relationship appears between 
salaries and any of these school related factors that reflect the 
size and complexity of the superintendent's job. 

In order to test this hypothesis, superintendents^ 
salaries were statistically correlated with five scliool district 
var iab 1 es : 

cnro 1 Imen t , 
s t a f f s i z e , 

approved operating expend! tures , 
full value in resident WADA, and 
average family income in the district, 

ERIC " ■ 



None of the \'ariahles selectcHl proved to be a coiuplete- 
ly reliable predictor o( an individual superintendent's salary. 
HoKover the average faiiiily income of district residents uas 
the sinj;lc factor most closely related to salary,* 

Ihe salaries of superintePidents do vary geographically. 
The following table shows 1973-74 salary levels of superinten- 
dents in each region of the State excluding New York City: 



Pe rcen t i le 

25th 50th 75th 

!^08 ion (median) 



Na s s ail -Suffolk 




^ '4 I' , 0 / O 




Mid-Hudson 


52 , not) 


35,500 


38,500 


Ives tern 


27,500 


31 ,750 


3 2,663 


Southern Tier hast 


2 7 , 000 


29 ,700 


34 ,000 


Centra 1 


27, 169 


29,250 


32 ,600 


Upper Hudson 


25,900 


2 9,000 


33,239 


Genesee - V inger hakes 


24,900 


28,800 


34 ,500 


Southern Tier West 


24,999 


28,800 


34 ,500 


Lake Champ 1 a in - hake George 


23,750 


28,00 0 


31 ,000 


Southern T i e r C e n t r a 1 


25 ,2 25 


2 7,9 75 


31,875 


B 1 ack R i vc r - S t . Lawrence 


24 ,250 


27 ,39 4 


28 ,484 


Upper Mohawk \'aliey 


21 ,848 


24 ,500 


26 ,625 



As can be seen, the highest salaries are )>aid in the 
Nassau-Suffolk region; the lowest in t])e upper Mohawk Valley. 
Nassau-Suffolk's median salary of $40,875 exceeds tlic lowest 
median salary of $24,500 in the Upper Mohawk Region by $16,375, 



See Appendix B for a complete description of the statistical 
ana lys is j)er formed , 

ER?C . 



or approximately 67 percent. The average solary (excluding 
New York City) is $32,500. 

lluis , uhile salaries are nut consistently determined 
by stalM* size, ai)proved operating expenditures, enrol Ime.'.t , 
full VMluation in resident WADA or average family income in 
the district, they do appear related to geographic region. 
Although some variation in cost of living among regions may exist 
it does not account for the wide fluctuations in salaries. 

Selec t ing a Superintendent 

"The talent pool for administrative 
recruitment is typically restricted to 
persons already in education.* 

One of the rcspons ibi 1 i t ics of a schoo 1 district 
board of education is to "appoint properly qualified persons, . . 
including a superintendent of scliools . "'^^ The liducation haw 
and the Regulations of the Commissioner of hducation define the 
standards a candidate must meet to be "properly qualified." 

^. 0 be certified as a scliool district administrator, 
the prospective superintendent must liave completed at least 60 
semester hours of graduate study (witliout necessarily obtaining 
a graduate degree) in addition to other educational attainments. 
Section 80.4(a)(1) of the Commissioner's Regulations provides 



* Talbut, Allan R., "Needed: A New Breed of School Su]:)erintend 
ents," Harper Magazine (I-ebruary 1966), p, 81, 

Iklucation Law, Section 2503 (3), See also fklucation haw, 
Sections 1711(1) and 1804(1). 
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thai: a candidate shall: 

^'Hold a baccalaureate degree, basod 
u\)on a four year j^rograin of collegiate 
pre pa rat ion . . , and sha 1 1 have cornpl e ted 
an addi t ional 60 semes ter hours of 
graduate study (at least 24 of which are 
in or related to the field of school 
administration) and an approved adminis- 
tra t i ve supcrvi sory i n ternship under the 
suiorvision of a practicing school admin- 
istrator. . .One year of satisfactory 
full -time experience in a school adminis- 
trative position inay be substituted for 
the internship , ^' 
In addition to graduate course requirements and 
an administrative internship limited to the field of education 
the candidate must have completed: 

"Three years of teaching and/or 
admin i s t rat i ve and /or supe rvis ing and/ or 
pup i 1 pe r Sonne 1 service experience in 
the publ ic school s , '"^ 
The Commissioner's Regulations are apparently in 
conflict with Section 3003 (1) (b) of the Iiducation Law. The 
Law is more restrictive, requiring that at the time of appoint 
ment the admirristrator shall have "comjUeted three years of 



Regulations of the Commissioner of Ldiication, 80.4(a)(2). 
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teaching in llie public schools.'* There appears to be no 
option Tor alternative experience in the Law, 

Tliese reqiii reinents apply not onl>' to tlie caiKlidate 
under consideration as a potential superintendent but also 
to Iris immediate assistants: "deputy superintendent of scliools, 
associate superintendent of schools , ass istant superintendent 
of schools, assistant superintendent of schools or other super- 
intendent of schools.''* Among the superintendents surveyed 
this spring 79.3 percent had ''climbed tlie ladder" in such 
[^^\^itions in their i>resent school districts before being appoint- 
ea superintendents. 

An anal)'sis of superintendents' responses shows that 
the combined graduate study and work experience requiremejits 
for certification have indeed restricted the pool of manpower 
(as pointed out by Allan R. Talbut**) from which superintendents 
arc drawn to those with a background in education. According 
to this survey the average superintendent had 
spent 6.1 years teaching; 
he Id 1.5 superintendencies ; and 
acquired 18.1 years of experience in 
school administration garnered in 4.1 
positions , 



* Education Law, Section 3003(1), 
** Oj) , cit. page is. 



Only 13 percent had at least one year of work 
experience in a i^ield other than education,^ 

These rindinj^s l)ear out earlier observations at the 
national and Neve York State level by the American Association 
of vSchool Administrators and the New York State Regents Advisory 
Conimittee on Hducatlonal Leadership,^* which revealed that 
the typical superintendent had: 

begun his career as a teacher; 

become an assistant principal or principal 

seven years later ; 

usually spent his years as a teacher and 
principal in the same school district; and 
obtained a super intendency 13 years after 
beginning a career in education. 
According to those studies, only 14 percent had speJit 

at least one year working outside the education system. 

In selecting superintendents school boards use a 

variety of teclmiques, including: 

hiring professors of university departments 
of educational administration to screen can- 
didates and recommend five to ten appl leant s 
from wTrich the board can make a final selection; 



l:xc lud ing mill tary serv ice, 

American Association of School Administrators , Profess ional 
Administrators for America's Scliools (38 th Yearbook , 1960) , 
Hi ckcox , I: « S , and 1"^ 7J~. Si^ow , PTof i le of the Superintendent 
of Schools, 11)()9 , 

TTie New York State Regent s Advi sory Commi t tee on Hducatlonal 
Leadership , Chief School Officers: Recommendations ar.d Report 
of a Survey (Albany : The Commi ttee^ 196 7^ 1 4 . 
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asking the outgoing superintendent to recommend 
a p p r 0 jnu a t e candidates; 

proHKUing an assistant superintendent; or 
placing an advertisement in local or national 
pub 1 ica t i ons . 
Criteria for selection varies from school district 
to school district. Generally scliool boards take into consider- 
at ion an appl icant ^ s educat ional background , salary requirements 
teaching experience, administrative experience, tenure in the 
district, !'ecommendat i ons and the results of interviews with 
the cand ida te . 

Apparently the selection criterion most rigidly 
adhered to by school boards is the candidate's sex. Not one 
of the 300 superintendents studied is a woman, even though 60.5 
l)crcent of all teachers in tlie state are female,'*^ 

rhese methods obviously contribute to liinitiTig the 
pool of candidates available for selection, As illustrated 
previously, suj^er i nt endents of schools are uniformly drawn from 
tf)ose individuals whose experience and graduate education is 
limited to teacliing and scliool administration. 

llie Regulations of the Commissioner of Hducation do 
allow exceptions to these general requirements for certification 
rhe Commissioner may waive the requirements if a school district 
requests certification for a candidate with , . exceptional 
training and experience (whicli) are tho substantial equivalent 

^ Source: New York State hducation Department, Information 
Center on iiducat i on . 



of sucl) requ i renieiit s and qualify such persons for tho duties 

of superintendents of schools."* 

An individual cannot personally apply for tliis 

alternate type of certification; it must be sought on his ho- 

half by a school board that has already decided to consider 

l\is employment. As the following excerpt from the Rej^ulations 

of the Commissioner of l:ducation indicates, a school board 

seeking certification for its superintendent candidate must 

expend a great deal of effort and run a considerable risk 

that the candidate will not be certified: 

''Prior to the appointment of any such individual 
the board must obtain the approval of the commissioner. In 
its formal request to the department the board must submit 
its resolution noting approval of the request, the jo^^ descrip- 
tion, its rationale for rcciuesting such certification of the 
individual, a statement identifying the exce])tional qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, tne individual's completed application 
for certification, vitae, and official trrnscripts of collegiate 
study. "^'^ 

Hven vvith this elaborate procedure, it is unlikely 
that anyone other than an educator will be certified under 
this regulation. The Law on which it is based requires not 
only that the candidate be "exceptionally qualified" but that 
his "exceptional training and experience are the substantial 
equivalents. . ."of tlic graduate school, internship and 
teaching experience needed for certification under the regular 
[procedure , * 



Regulations of the Commissioner of Hducation 80.4(a) (3). 
I bid. 

Hducation Law, Section 3003(b)(3), 
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1-urther, a body oT eclucators must pass on the 
caiu'idate's ([ua 1 i f i ca t ions , Ihe (^onnni s s i oner must refer the 
documents submitted by the school board to a scveeniiig panel 
consisting of "representatives of the (education) department 
and appropriate educational organizations for review and 
adv ice . ''^^ 

r i na 1 1 y , even if the cert i f i ca te i s g r;in t ed , it is 
of no use sliould tl^e candidate wisli to obtain a supe r intendency 
in another district [because "(t)lie certificate if Issued will 
be valid onl» for service in the district making tl\e reciuost."** 

Not surpr is ir.gly , althougli there has bet a a certifi 
cation procedure for "excejnional ly qualified" candidates at 
least since 1966 , onl)' one superintendent (in a Ne\s' York City 
community school district) has obtained special cert i f icat ioji. 
Xot one of the 300 participating superintendents who are the 
subjects of tins report is serving u.nder a certificate granted 
pursuant to this waiver provision. 



Ac tua ] Work Act i vi t ies 

"Above all else, tlie sui)erintendciUs say 
tiiat they are expected to he fiscal inanagers 
instead of educa tors , "* ^ * 



Regulations of the Commissioner, Section 30.4(a)(5), 

Hducation Law, Section 3003 (b) (3) . 

Source : Nc . York Sta te liduca t ion J)epa r tmen t . 

Maeroff, Gene 1., "Harassed Scb^ool Officials l-eel 
Authority is Waning." Nov; York Times , March 5, 1974, 
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The super intciuiont of scliools is the formally 
recognized chief executive officer of the school district. 
Although boards of education formulate local school policies, 
it is the super i Dtendent who administers tliose ])olicies.* 

Studies of the superintendent's role** have defined 
Iris most time-consuming activities as including: 

budget aiul financial [^reparation and 
cvaluat ion ; 

preparation for, and attendance at 

board of educat ion meet i ngs ; and 

labor negotiations and investigation 

o f contract grievances . 
According to these studies the superintendent spends 
little time in educationally related areas such as curriculum 
planning and teacher supervision. 

In assessing their i^se of time, superintendents in 
this sample indicated that they spent almost 79 percent of 
their work week in fiscal and administrative activities as 
illustrated by the following table: 



* (loldhammev^ Keith et al., Is sues and Problems in Contemporary 
hduca t ion a 1 Admi n i s t ra t ion ^ THTgencH Center for the Advanced 
Study" f Hduca t ion a 1 Adm.i n i s t ra t ion , Uni vers i tv of Oregon , 
1967) p. 111. 

** American Association of School Administrators, Professional 
A dministrators for America \s Schools (38th Yearbook , 17960) ; 
TTie Xew York State Regents Advisory Comini ttee of liducational 
L e a d e r s h i p , Chief School Officers: Recoiiimendations and 
Reports o f a Survey (Albany: The (Domini ttee^ T9bT) ]T7 r4 . 
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Ac tivi tv 

— i 



Percentage Of 
r ime Al 1 ocated^ 



Fiscal managoinont and budget planning 15.13 

Profess iona 1 organi zat ion part i c ipa- 
tion and development of administra- 
tive skills 13,59 

Public relations and communit)' 

organization work ' 12.4C 

Preparation for and attendance at 

board of education meetings 12.15 

Labor negotiations , contract management , 

and staff grievances 10.00 

Dealing with communit)- grievances 7.G9 

[•ac i 1 i t 1 OS p lann i ng 3.44 

Staff selection and recruitment 2.30 

Supervi s ion of noneducat ional services 

(e.g., cafeteria, transportation, etc.) 1»90 

Total noneduca tion \1 allocations 78 . 72 



As shown superintendents spend more time in fiscal 
management and budget planning than in any other activity. 
Administrative development and public relations activities 
occupy more than one-quarter of the superintendents' time. The 
findings are consistent with both state and national studies 
reviewed for this report.** Preparation for and attendance at 
board of education meetings largely involving general adminis- 
trative matters occupied almost one hour out of every eight. 



It is recognized that many of tlicse activities overlap* 
However, the percentages shown l\ere reflect the estimates 
made by the superintendents the^nselves. 

Op. cit. page 25. 
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The superintendents surveyed reported S])ending the 
remaining 2 1 percent of their time as follows: 



Percentage Of 

Ac t i vi ty 1' i me Al 1 oc a ted 

Long range curriculum plannijig 7.9S 

Hvaluation of the curi'ont educational 

program 7,02 

Supervision of teaching 3.69 

•Manning and attendance at student 

activities 2 > 6 2 

'iota 1 educa t iona 1 1 v - related t ime 21,28 



Thus, consistent with the earlier studies cited, 
this survey reveals that superintendents appear to spend about 
one hour in every five in educat ioiml ly related work. Approxi- 
mately ten percent of their time was directed to tlie supervision 
of teaching and evMluation of the current educational program, 

U n d e r g r a d u a t o a n d G i' a d u a t e T r a 1 nxng 

"Strong financial and business course 
background should become part of tlie 
training of school superintendents in 
order to aid them in their current 
roles of scliool managers,"* 

A 1966 study by the New York State Regents Advisory 
Committee on Tducational Leadership analyzed the major fields 
in which school superintendents secured undergraduate degrees. 



^'^^^'g8> Russell 'W and P, I), Sims, Quality of 1-acil ities and 
Pro grams o f Gradua te Departments of ?:duca t iona 1 Admi n FstVa - 
t 1 on , ' {:duc at iona 1 Admi ni s t rat ion Quatei'ly , 1972 , \yp~, 67-92 
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As the rollowing tabic shows, iiioi'c than one-quarter of the 
superintendents concentrated their studies in the areas of 
cduca t ion and ph>'s i ea 1 educa t i on . 



Percentage Of 

A r e a o f Concent rati on Super intendents 

Science 16 

liducat ion 14 

Pliysical educatioi^ 12 

Mathematics 10 

History and/or social studies 10 

ling 1 ish 1 0 

Social science 7 

Fine arts 5 

Business 2 

Other 14 

As indicated, only two percent of practicing super- 
intendents in the Regents study had an undergraduate degree 
in business administration. Within the sample of superintendents 
surveyed for this study only three percent had an undergraduate 
background in business administration. The undergraduate back- 
grounds reported in this sample were: 
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iVrccnt age 0 f 

Arc a of Conce ntration Sup or i nten deiUs 

History and/or social science 1? 

Science 17 

iidiicat i on 14 

Hnglish M 

Physical education 10 

Bus i ne s s a dm i n i s t r a t L o n 3 

r i n e a r t s 5 

Mathematics 3 

Other 19 



This study reaffirms the findings of the 1966 
Regents survey. For example, 86 percent of the superintendents 
in the Regents study completed undergraduate degrees in areas 
outside of education as did 80 percent of the sample selected 
for this study. The Regents found that 12 percent of the 
superintendents completed undergraduate programs in physical 
education while 10 percent of the sample in this study indicated 
an undergraduate background in physical education. Backgrounds 
in science or history were reported as 26 percent of the Regents 
sample and 34 percent of this study sample. 

The Regents statewide study and this survey revealed 
that, regardless of their varied undergraduate backgrounds, the 
overwhelming majority of superintendents received their graduate 
training in the field of education. Superintendents selected 
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for tliis study licUl masters devirces in the following fieUls 
of study (In' percent): 

Area o f Jlojie en t r a t i on 01; PR Study Regen t s Stud)' 

T-ducat iona 1 adiuinist rat ion SO S'l 

Otiicr education 37 31 

1 i si) 7 1 

l^syehology 5 1 

Public administration ^3 (1 

Other 0 13 

As shown, suj)or i n tenden t s overwhelmingly chose to 
olnain a masters degree in education: 87 percent in tins 
study - 83 percent in the Regents study. The Regents study 
also reported that less than one percent of superintendents 
fu.*ld a masters degree in business administration and no super- 
intendent had obtained a degree in pid:>]ic administration. The 
j)resent study revealed simila)' results, 

Sixty-nine i^ercent of tlic study sam]:)le reported 
completing doctoral ]u^ograms - all in the field of education - 
while the l^ogents study reported 20 percent of the superinten- 
dents had completed doctoral programs as follows: educational 
administration, 78, S j^crcent; education (general), 18.2 percent; 
and all other fields, 3.3 i^ercent, 

Al though a 1 arger percentage of superintendents 
practicing toda\' obtained doctoral de<-;rees, the major areas 
of concentration have remained constant - educational administra- 
tion or general education ► Tliis suggested a review of university 
curr i cu 1 a , 



lU'\'ieKS of catalogs and discussions wltli college 
officials indicate tliat course titles, curricula and the 
general scoi>e of advanced degrees in educational adiiii n i s t ra t ion 
vary widely. U'hile several university departments of educational 
adininistra t ioi^ offer finance courses as elect ives, few institu- 
tions require substantial study in finance to meet degree 
requ i reinen ts . Moreover, the majority of universities do not 
rec|uire adequate course work in labor negotiations or cominunity 
relations. Vet practicing superintendents report that they 
allocate tl^e major portion of tlieir time to these functions. 

On the other lumd, tliere are some early sigriS of 
change. At least one institution^ offers a prograir. leading to 
joint degrees in business administration and educational 
admin is t rat ion . 

In assessing tlicir own graduate training, 46 percent 
of the superintendents sampled rated the cooperation between 
tlieir educational administration department and other depart- 
ments of ti^e same universities as poor. This tends to limit 
opportunities to take courses in related admiinstrative areas 
such as labor relations, budgeting and data processing. 

(lommunity relations courses were rated as essential 
by 70 ])rrcent of the sample, wlio considered that the omission 
of this type of schooling was another major limitation in their 
graduate train ing . 



Col umb i a Un i ve i\s i ty 
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Su])er intendcnts selected for this study indicated the 
To] lowing as other liiniting factors in tJieir graduate work: 
irrelevant course work; 
insufficient number of financial and 
lega 1 courses ; 

poor direction during internship; 

lack of access to faculty; 

tlieoretical course work lacking practical 

app 1 ica t ion ; 

out -dated curricula; and 
inadequate f ic Id exper i ences , 

Many educational researchers have spoken of tlie 
critical need for i]ni)roved in-service training, A former 
Deputy Director of the University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration charged, "Practicing su))erintendents liave poor back- 
ground experience and formal training in tlie area of management.' 

Or as stated by another expert: "Since superintendent 
now spend the v^ast majority of their time in a management 
capacity rather than in the areas of education. . . new training 
programs should be dev^eloped to handle this management training 
need , 



Farquhar, Robin 1!. and W. Micliael Martin, New Developments 
in the Preparation of Educational Leaders/' Plii Delta Kappan 
September 19 7 2, p. 26. 

Administrative Behavior in Education , eds. , Ronald F. 
Campbell and Russe]l T. Gregg (Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1957) » 
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As noted previously, ttie nature of tlie position 
lias changed drastically in the years since most currently active 
superintendents completed tlieir formal training.* This suggests 
that in-service training may be critical. Yet respondent 
superintendents perceived that their need for such training was 
not being met. Ib.ose in-service training programs for practic- 
ing superintendents which do exist are voluntary and sporadic, 
and generally are not resi)onsive to tlic challenge of the 
changing role of the chief school executive. 

RhCOMMENDATlONS 

The superintendent is the chief executive officer of 
the school district and plays a crucial role in determining the 
quality and cost of the education our children receive. Restrict 
ing to educators the pool of candidates available for the super- 
Intendency may no longer be desirable. Permitting salaries 
to continue to be unrelated to responsibilities is not cost- 
effective. Graduate training which is no longer pertinent is 
not in the best interests of public schools. 

Therefore, the State hducation Department which has 
primary respons ibi 1 i ty for statewide education policy and 
standards should: 

• Immediately take e f fee t ive action to assure 

women equal access to school superintendencies / 

* The sample selected for this study reported completing their 
las t formal graduate course in 1961 . 
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Scliool tu^ards should actively recruit female 
cand i da t cs wlien supc r i n tendenc i es become 
vacant. (Ihe New York State Division of lliuDan 
Rights also Ikis a responsibility to assure 
a f f 1 nnat ive action, ) 
« listablish a rational basis for superintendents' 
s a 1 a r i c s » 

« Initiate legislation to allow competent candidates 
in addition to educators to compete for super- 
intendenc ies . 

^ Take steps in cooperation witli universities, 

to assure that graduate programs and in-service 
training programs are pertinent to current job 
requirements , 
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Rank 


Sa ]ji r V 
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29 2 
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Source : The State Hducation Department , Information Center 
on liducation. 
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A Statistical Analysis 
of Superintendents * Salaries 



The 1972-73 salaries of the 295 New York State 
superintendents were obtained.'^ liach salary was statistically 
analyzed by a step wise multiple regress ion' technique tl^rough' 
a comparison with these variables: 

total number of staff; 

a[)proved operating expend i tures ; 

public school enrollment; 

fu 1 1 - val uat ion in res i dent WADA 
(Weighted Average Daily Attendance); and 

average district income , 



TABLi; 1 
Description of the Sample* 
N = 295 



SALARY 


MEAN 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


Salary 


32,060 . 35 


5,798.18 


Staff 


357. SO 


34 3.49 


Approved Operation 
Hxpciuiiture 


7,450,584.56 


7,091,325.14 


Enrollment 


5,968.25 


5,801.80 


[■ull -Valuation 
(Res. WADA) 


31,437.03 


16,053. 75 


Average District 
Income 


13,682 .44 


4,943.96 



Based on 1972 - 73 data provided by the iNow York State 
Department of Educatior.. That year there were 295 
practicing superintendents. In the 1973-74 school year 
there were 302 superintendencies with two vacancies ; 
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'i :.e supe r i n tendeiits ' sa lar i os \s'cre norma 1 1 y 
distributed; however, the number of staff, enrollments, and 
approved operating; expenditures were not. 'Ilris fact pro- 
vided the first indication that the re la t i onslvi p l')etween 
salaries and these variables was apt to be non-systematic . =^ 

Table 2 presents the correlation matrix for the 
var i ab Ics under study . 

TAHLli 2 

i'earson r Correlation Matrix For Variables + 



r 1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 KOO .38 .50 .35 .54 .59 

2 1 .00 .97 .99 .06 .02 

3 1.00 .97 ,15 .13 

4 1 .00 »01 - .02 

5 IJIO .63 

6 1 .00 



+ Variables = 

1 superintendents^ salaries 

2 s t a f f s i ^ e 

3 approved operating expend! ture 

4 student enrollment 

5 full-value/Res. WADA 

6 average income of district residents 



Note the similari t ies between the variable means and 
standard deviations. 
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Variable 1, superintendents^ salary^ is s i y n i f i can t I y 
Lorrelated with the remaining five variables, Ilouevcr, the 
variables also have significant correlations among themselves. 
Ideally, row one of the matrix shovild consist of hi^ih (»70 or 
better) correlations and all other rows should have low (less 
tlian .20) correlations. in this situation one would exiK^ct 
to ho able to |U'edict or forecast superintendents' salaries 
with considerable accuracy. Applying this criteria, variable 
six, a\'erage income of the district, should be the best pre- 
dict o r . * 

fable 3 presents the results of the stepwise 
multiple regression analysis of the five predictor variables 
used to forecast superintendents' salaries. 



FAlUJi 5 

Regression iicjuat ion Trom Stepu i sc 
llegres s i on Ana Vys i s 



Step 


Kegrcssion !:(|iuition 


1 

R2 


Standard Hrror 
Of Estimate 


I 


Salary = .69S76\^^ + 22,499.6 1 


.59- 


4 664.59 


•) 


Salary = .00035X^ + .6308X(, + 
2 0812 


.73^ 


396 2.49 


3 


Sa I a ry = . 0 0 1 2 7X 3 - 1.1 3 5 7 4X_4 + 
4 34 2 3Xc^ + 2 3 , 460 , 88 


.772 


3700.0 7 


4 


Salary = .OOIMX^ - 0.98 57 7 ^ + 








.04976X5 + .36056X(, + 2 2 , 96 7.72 


.782 


364 8. 4 3 


5 


Salary - -11.67597X7 + .OOI22X3 - 








.39621X4 + .0584S + .36001X^, + 


. 78 2 


36 37 . 2 2 




22752 







* Note that the variables were highly correlated to each other. 
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As expected, the first variable selected in the 
regression alogorithum was variable 6, average family in- 
come,* The equations increase in xho precision of fore- 
casting ability, however, little noticeable gain in terms 
of li^ and SHI;** were achieved after step 3. The final 
equation has a standard erior of estimate of $3,637 » This 
means that a superintendent's salarv can be predicted with- 
in - $3,637 in two out of three times. In order to be 95 
percent confident tluit tlie actual value of the superintend- 
ent's salary is witliin a gixxn range, almost twice this value 
(1,96 X 3637) is required, 



* The first selection by the computer in this particular pro- 
gram represents the best possible variable used to predict 
salaries; the remaining variables are selected by the 
computer by the same criteria. Therefore, variable 3, 
approved operating expenditure, would be the next predictor, 

** SHH refers to standard error of estimate. 
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Preface 



This record of the Second Annu.il Conference of the IM-.A.S. shows that the Society continues to concern itself with issues of 
tvnlral interest to those involved in cduciulonai administration in the broadest sense and that it continues to attract the 
attention of a wide cross-section of those so interested. The Cont'crencc theme of Management of Resources could hardly be 
more topiCid and discussions at the Conferena^ were particularly valuable because of the range of porsivclives of those taking 
par(. U is perhaps worth emphasising again that the sole criterion for membership of the Society is interest in educational 
administration in whatever field. 

The Society was sorry that Lord Morris of Grasmcre, iis Honorary President, was unable to bo at the Conference: and also 
that Dr. Mcintosh^ Principal of Moray House College* who has done so much on behalf of the Conference, had to cry olT 
at the last minute through illness, }iowcv'cr, an encouraging number of members made the trip to Ixdinburgh and the Society 
is especially grateful to Dr. Fdmund Uwan for his unoblrusi^c management of the Conference *'on the day" and his careful 
editing of its proceedings. 

Members of the Society now look forward to acting as hosts to education.^! administrators fron\ many parts of the world who 
will be amending ihe lnlernaiion;il Intcrvisitation Programme in Bristol, Glasgow and London in July, The Programme is 
KMng organised by the Society on behalf of the Comjiionwealih Council fo ■ Lducational Administration (of which the Society 
is a constituent memlvr) and plans are now well advanced. NVe look forward keenly to the personal contacts which the 
Programme w ill bring and the opportunities for developing our understanding of educational administration which it will 
atYord. 



II W. IL Briault 



March 1974. 




Staff Resources in Secondary Schools 

J, Inusyih McCiiirrily 

Her Majesty's Senior Chief Inspector of Sehoois Scottish l-Alucalion Dcparlmenl 



The National ProbJcm 

The problem of assosNjng (he stalVu'.g needs ot" secofuKiry 
schools and of ensuring un adequate supply of qualified 
secondary teachers is but one of the wider problenis 
•associated with the total system of teacher supply and 
demand. These in turn arc substantially conditioned by 
the share of national resources which can be devoted to 
the educauonal Ny>,ien^ as a whole. 

Whal lhi> pajXT is largely about is ihe aitcmpl in Scotland 
to eslablish a rationale for ihc apporlionnienl of le Aching 
resources to and Nsuhii^ the secondary school sector. The 
results of this aticn^pi are incorporated m a set of propo;ids 
for a svsteni of >ial1in^ complements applicable to ii\dividual 
secondary vchooU. t he proposaU, ;u\d the sleps loading up 
to thcni, <ire dcscr(br\l in (he report "'.Secondary School 
Stathng" and (lie accompanying circular^ published in 
April 1973 as vi basis tor consultation, The proposals are 
also part of the (j<ueriiincnl\ poljcy. as set out in the 
While l*aper ' Iducation: A StatenKnl of Policy'*, issued 
in Dccenilvr 1972, on Ihe resources to be made available 
for education in Scotlatul in the remainder of the present 
decade,- Ihis pajser should Iv read m conjunction with 
these documents. 

The White Paper, tn setting out a national teacher supply 
target for secondary schools consistent with the SialTing 
Report proposals, carried the implication that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to ensure that sufficient resources of 
money and teachers would be available to meet, but not 
substantially exceed, the proposed standards. 

In education, as in other social services, there can be no 
absolute standards and little in the way of a measurable 
output of performance. Standards tend to evolve out of a 
general consensus of what is needed balanced against what 
can be atTorded. In both of these aspects the Government 
cannot remain long out of step with public opinion but 
equally it is expected that the Ciovernmenl, representing 
general rather than sectional interests, ought to talc a lead 
with a coherent and rational policy. 

The major problem in setting stalTmg standards for schools 
is to fmd a method of relating educational aims and 
developments to the numbers of teachers needed, having 
regard to the wide variety of t>TVs and circumstances of the 
schools. Traditionally in Scotland the only method of con- 
trol has been the prescription of maximum class sizes, but 
this is no longer considered to be the most suitable measure 
for either primary or secondary schools. 1 hus from August 
1972 the concept of prescribed maximum class sizes in 
primary schools was replaced by a system of staff com- 
plements related to the total roll of the school and 
incorporating provision for the various non-teaching duties 
of the slafT.^ This new method of prescribing complements 
gives the hcadteacher discretion to depart from the tradi- 
tional fornis of class leaching if he wishes, Nevertheless the 
method oxn be readily related to given class sizes. Tlw 
complements which education authorities arc asked to 
achieve in primary schools by 1975-76 are in fact based on 
the consideration that in a school organised on traditional 
lines the average class size should not exceed 30 pupils. 
This is clearly an easily recognisable standard for the 
onhU(\ io grasp. 




pilot study carried out by S.E D, in 1967-68 demon- 
how much more complex arc the factors which alTcct 



the stalling na^ds of secondary schools and how ditlicull it 
is to relate intuitively such measures as maximuni class size 
or pupil teacher ratio to the real needs of the schools.** 
Nevertheless the study led to the conclusion that the wide 
disparities in stading standards sshich existed txtweci^ 
schools could not be justified on any observable objective 
criteria. Thus with the agreement and co-operation of the 
education authorities and the teachers' associations^ S>K,D, 
embarked on a more con^prehensive investigation into the 
organisation and staHlng of Scottish secondary schools with 
the objective of developing as fair as possible a method of 
assessing staHing requiren-ients. The investigation took two 
forms: 

(i) A detailed survey of the organisation and stalVuig of 
all Scottish educ;ilion authority and grant-aided 
secondary schools at January 1970; and 

(ii) 1 heorctical studies of the organisation and stalling of 
secondary schools w ith the aid of computer-based 
modelling techniques. 

The results of the 1970 survey were published in two 
volumes of statistics and a commeniary.5 jhc survey pro- 
vided a factual basis for the ihcoreliciil studies which led (o 
the publiaition of the report ''Secondary School Staging". 
These will l>e discussed in n^ore detail below, First, tiowcvcr^ 
it is necessary to put the proposals in the repoit into the 
context of the overall teacher supply -demand system in 
Scotland. 

Establishing stalTmg standards for individual schools is 
only part of the problem of assessing total teacher den^ind. 
This requires, in addition, the measurement and prediction 
of the numtx^rs of pupils to bo taught, and the conversion 
of individual school standards to a national pupil-teacher 
ratio. Accurate prediction of demaiad is in turn a pre- 
requisite of an elTective policy to secure an adequate supply 
of teachers, Predicting trends in teacher supply involves 
many difficulties and uncertainties. The future stock of 
teachers is determined not only by the numbers recruited 
each year but also by the nutnbers who leave teaching. 
Predicting trends in recruitment involves making assumptions 
about proportions of school leavers who are likely to go on 
to various branches of higher cduauion, and of these how 
many are likely to want to eiuer leaching, Account !ias also 
to be taken of those who will come into teaching after a 
period in other empIo>menl. Trends in wastage arc notori- 
ously dilficult to predict. Wastage can take many forms- 
teachers who qualify but do not enter teaching, young 
women who leave teaching to bring up a family, and age 
retirements are the main but not the only causes of wastage. 
Partly ofT-setting wastage are *'re-entranis''— mainly qualified 
married women who, having brought up a family, want to 
return to full-time or part-time teaching. 

Several factors complicate the task of ensuring an adequate 
supply of teachers, Tirst, teachers are not a homogeneous 
intcr-changcable population. The teaching force is made up, 
in reality, of a variety of different categories of teacher, each 
of which has its own particular pattern of demand, recruit- 
ment and wastage, and must therefore to a large extent be 
considered separately, Scotland specialisation in the 
teaching force is taken further than in most other couiUrics. 
Although the qualification to teach in a secondary school is 
a general one, in fact, all teachers employed in secondary 
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scliools hold a (ju-Jliricaii<)ji to teach a parlicular subject or 
subjcch ohiaincJ aller a spcciahscvi course ol" naining wiih 
Npccilic dokirec-subjcci or other entrance quaUUcations, U is 
true \hM nuny (e.K'hers are tit/alifkvi to k'ach more th.m 
one subjeci bui i^anower specialisation scenu likely to 
ii\crease as the proporlion of honours to ordinary ^radiuues 
entering loachini; increases, W iihin ihe general school 
sysleni, nioreo\er, Roman C\uho|ic schools Vorni a lai i^elv 
separate sector/^ allhough konian C athohc teachers do 
teach in non-R.C. schools and s ice versa, Thtis, Ivcathc of 
the limited inicr^changeabiiity of teachers in ScolKuid^ 
shortages in one branch of the leaehii^g tbrce cai^noi 
easily be jnade up by surpltises ii^, another, 

Another important feature of the teacher supply -demand 
system is the lime-lag bet^Ncen dematxl aiul supply > 1 he 
slice of (he gencal population which produces pupils and 
creates a demand for teachers is a diSTcrent slice fron^ that 
sshich provides the teachers i consequently Uticuiaiions in 
the birth rate may produce a tendency for teacher demand 
ai\d supply to be out of phase. As it takes up to S sears to 
train a teacher, supply is not readily responsive to changes 
in demand. There is thus a tendency lor the sysietn to 
Oscillate lx!(\seen under- and over-supply through over- 
correction, unless tiiere is careful prediction and planning, 
To take steps to ren^xly shortages or surpkises only when 
they actually occur is likely to he too late. Since the Second 
World War, demaful for teachers has nicreased fairly steadily 
ivcaaise of a growing pupil popui uion, and despite measures 
to increase recruitmenf. supply has only in the last jear or 
two begun to catch up on dcruaiui, A new siiualton is how- 
ever developing, with a fahing-oiV in the rate of growtli in 
pupil numbers leading to an actual decline. This trend Is 
already atTecting the primary schools and will begin to atfeet 
the secondary schools n\ a year or two, although not before 
the truvmatic cxpcriciKc of the present session. I97J 74, 
when the much larger increase in pupils resulting from the 
raising < .he school leaving ivgc has prodviced serious 
uithough. we trust, temporary diflieultics itt many schools, 

Many factors bring about changes in the relative demand 
for teachers of ditTcrent subjects in-^luding changes in the 
distribution of pupils over the various age ranges, the sub- 
jects they are ol^jred, the balance of the curriculum and the 
accepted si/e of teaching groups. Hecausc of the s\x:c\ahscd 
nature of teacher qualifications, supply cannot quickly l-ic 
related to changes in relevant demand. 

Cieographical considerations are also important. It was 
the exisk'Mce o*' substantial disparities m the slafVmg of 
schools in dilYerent parts of the counliy which provided 
ntuch of (he impetus for the investigations made by S.fM). 
iruo secondary school stalling. The time-lag betvvcen dcnicUid 
and supply, coupled with a tendency for education authorities 
to lay claim to their own home-produced teachers, creates a 
situ.iiion \s.hcre, other things b^'ingeqUid, areas of popula- 
tion growth find it dilVicuU to increase their teaehing stalT 
to keep up with rising demand. The distribution of Roman 
C^itholic >choofs is anofhcr vital factor in geographical 
disparities, because of the relatively greater shortage of 
Roman Catholic teachers. Where a variety of adverse 
factors coincide, as in certain types of Roman Catholic 
schools in the west of Scotland, shortages c-an continue to 
be serious even when ll)c general supply of teachers is 
improving. 

Fn Scotland all (c<u*hcrs m pr/njary artd secondary schoo}s 
mu a hold an appropri.ue qualific-^ition and be registered 
with the General Teaching Councd for Scolhu^d ? In etTect. 
this means that teaching in Scottish schools is restricted to 
fully qualified and trained teachers. It is no longer possible 
to make up casual shortages by employing unqualitjcd 
teachers. 

[t will be evident from this brief discussion that a great 
many complications and uncertainties attend any attempt to 
predict the national demand for teachers or to predict trends 
O ichcr supply. The penalties of wrong prediction, pro- 
nr^^g cither over- or under-supply of teachers, ean obviously 



be extremely serious. It may be asked whether t( wonl^Jl not 
Iv Iviier to lease teacher demaiul and supply to nornul 
market forcvs, 

Tite qt^estio/) is a pcr/ineni one, afuJ the answer must be 
to some cMcni a matter of opinion. It is the view of S.IM). 
that the Ciovernment\ concvrti with the manage«nent of 
national resources, as set out tor example in the (972 White 
)\ipei , requires a national planning elTort to control and 
intluence the leaclier demand- supply system in Scotland i\\ 
order to achicNC the stated aims in the interests of all con- 
cerned. Left to its ov\n devices, it is probable that the system 
would produce an oscillation between over- and under- 
supply whieh wouM Ik in no-one s iiueresl. Without reason- 
ably sveU delmed sialTing standards, and a capacity to 
intluence the teacher dentand -s\jpply system, it will not Iv 
possible to achieve adequate and equal cduc^Uionill oppor- 
luniiics for all pupils. The eOori made by S.l:.l>, to solve 
the undeniably formidable probletns ssifl now Iv considered. 

Mow the problem Is being tackled 

'The key to solving tiie problem of assessing needs and of 
ensuring an adetiuaie supply of teachers lies in an under- 
standing of the elements and inter-actions in the teacher 
demand-supply system inc hiding fiot least the circumsiafices 
and aspirations of the schools iheiMselves, To achieve sus;h 
an underst,mding, to the |>oint where reliable predictions 
can be made, S r.D. have adopted what has come to be 
called a 'Systetus approach". This involves creating con- 
ceptual and quantitative nu>dcls of the system of teacher 
supply and demand, testing the models with real or hypo- 
thetical data, a(;d observing tfie effects ort dcntand or 
supply, or both, 

Mention has Iven made of the complications and un- 
certainties in the teacher demand- supply systent, and indeed 
what has been said is \ ery much a simplified picture. There 
are, howcser, sohk^ characteristics of the den^uid -supply 
sysient in Scotland which are favourable to the understanditig 
and control of the system. One is that (he syNtem is largely 
closed, w ith sul^icient inherent stability for trends to Ise 
discerned and predicted, 'f his situation could change in the 
future, but at present Scottish leaeiicrs are ahiiost entirely 
prodviced in Scotland to meet a SeoUish demand; there is 
rcfaiivcly little moventent over th^^ border and such move- 
ment as takes phice at present can be accommodated without 
much ditViculty. Teaching ntorcover is a career profession, 
and the stock of tCtichers does not change arbitral ily or at 
short notice, Perhaps the most advantageous featuie. how- 
ever, is that Scotland is a small tightly-knit conununity: 
communications between S I .D. and other parts of the 
system arc good, and the total amount of mfomviuon 
needed to understand and intluence the system is not too 
great to be dealt with economically, at least with moviern 
methods of slori)ig and processing data. 

Although S.1',0. have adopted a systems approach to the 
problems of teacher dcmaiid and supply, and have dcvelopved 
a Jiumber tif useful models, it must be stressed that our 
ability to predict and inHuence tlie tulure behaviour of the 
system is far froni con^plete, There are many aspects of the 
systcn'i whieh are subject to cor.siderablc uncertainties: for 
example, the elfect of alternative job prospects on teacher 
recruitment and wastage. We are conscious also of gaps and 
inadequacies in our system of collecting ar^d processing 
information and have embarked on a radiciil overhaul of 
the whole information system on teacher supply and demand 
which will necessarily take some years before it can yield 
fully adequate trend data, It has also to Ise recognised that, 
even if our predictive aipability were improved, our ability 
to influence the workings of the system would be far from 
complete: we do not employ the teachers, and many vital 
decisions atVecting teacher supply are and will continue to 
be outwith our control. H is, however, dt a'rabfc that we 
sho,^id constantly endeavour to improve our understanding 
of the system and our forecasting capability in order lo 
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ensure so far us possible that aclion is Liken by ourselves 
i\nv.t oihers lo ke^^p ti\c s\jppiy of teachers ,\s near as possible 
in (inc wilh demarul i\nd, in p.uiiculau lo prevent sciious 
shoriages fron\ oecurring. 

The Secondary School SlaftmK Model 

The models so far designed by S,l',l), cover various 
aspects of the teacher demand-supply svsion, but special 
meniion wiU be m^de here of one o^ ihe^c, the Secondary 
School Stalling Model. This is of particular importance 
Ixcausc it has been designed and used by S.li l). to study 
the factors allccting stalling needs in secondary schools and 
to formulate ttte system of statVmg standards set out in the 
Secondary School StatVing Report. It has also been used in 
the assessment of total secondary teacher demand on the 
basis of the proposed standards. 

The Secondary School StatVing Model is fully described in 
the Secondary School StatVmg Report, fron* vshich the 
foKouing summary description is taken: 

*'Brictly» the Secondary School StatTing Model is a 
sequence of maihemaiicjl operations v\hich links together 
the various tactors alYecting the staHmg of a secondary 
school ai\d enables a list of statling requir:ments t^s well 
as other relevant information to be produced. All the 
factors affecting stalling are treated as input xnrlMcs 
which can be giveii any dcs>rcd value. Thus the model 
can Ixj used to simulale any conditions or organisational 
palierns likely to bo found in a secondary school wiih a 
view to studying their eflecl on stalTing, The contribution 
of th:j computer to this technique is that it enables the 
calculations to be repeated quickly and accurately for 
dilTerent set'> of input variables, and the results compared 
in ii way whirh would not otherw isc be practicable/' 

The input variables recognised by the model include the 
roll of the school at each year\y stage* the courses and sub- 
jects olTered and il^e proportion of pupiU taking these, the 
acceptable maxirmtm si/e of teaching group for each subject* 
stage and level, period allowances, allowances for various 
non-teaching duties, and a **t1oai" of teacher-equivalents, 
expressed as a percentage addition to the total teachers 
calculated by the model. The purpose of the ''float" is to 
provide a measure of additional llexibilily in the use of 
teachers, covering for example timetabling dilTicultics and 
casual absences, [t could also be used by an individual 
headteacher to make more generous provision in any 
particular aspect of his schcr>!'s organisation which he con- 
sfders requires it. As the percentage "float*' is a variable, 
it can also be used by the modcllei to move standards up 
or down with relatively minor limits while keeping the other 
variables constant. The output of the morlel consists of 
estimates of teachers required for each subject and stage, 
together with such other information as average class si^cs* 
average pupil contacts per teacher, and overall pupil- 
teacher ratio, 

Wovision for remedial education is covered by the model 
in two ways, both or either of which may be used: llrst* in 
the fomi of separate classes for the least able pupils, secondly 
by a special allowance of teacher-equivalents to cover the 
remedial education of pupils withdrawn from normal classes, 
(n either case the item is treated as a variable so that 
dilTerent levels of provision can be modelled, 

It is important lo stress that the model itself is merely a 
set of logical stops which produce a tcnchcf requirement 
according to the values assumed for the input variables. It is 
therefore entirely neutral and does not itself incorporate 
values. More than 400 sets of variables representing a wide 
variety of types and circumstances of schools and different 
organisational patterns have so far been tested, using the 
nicdel. Among the particular aspects studied were the 
following: 

Q The ciTect of the size of roll on pupil-teacher ratio, 
RIP assumptions being held constant. 



The characteristic curve shown in Appendix 1 to this 
paper was obtained, demonstrating that cconon\y in statVuig 
increases with the si/e of school, [kyond a given point* 
however, the increments of roll prodiice a diminishing return 
in ternts of increase in pupiNteachcr ratio. The position and 
slofv of the curve varies according lo the particular assuiiip- 
lions made about internal organisation and other factors, 
and ir is not possible therefore to generalise on svhai is an 
'Vconomic" si/e of school. The use of the model however 
enables given assumptions to be quickly assessed in terms 
of the efTecl of size oo I'.T.R. and so, amongst other things, 
contributes to a more informed consideration of the point 
ai which the stalling economy of large schools is outweighed 
by other possible disadvantages. 

(2) The eflect of lyjse of school on pupil-teacher laiio, 
other assumptions being held constant. 

Again the results are dependent on the assumptions made, 
for instana* about courses olTcred and class sizes. Tor a 
given set of assumptions a comprehensive organisation was 
found to be less cconomiCid than a combination of selective 
forms for the same number of pupils. In practice, however, 
comprehensive schools serving a given catclimcnt area will 
be larger than seleclive schools: for a town of around 
25.0(X)-30,OOO inhabitants, the modelling of different 
arrangement . of schools of dilTerent types suggested that 
an arranges ent of two comprehensive schools each of 
about 1,425 ^.upils would be as economical as any other 
likely arrangement, 

CS) T he e iTce t o n s ta Hi t) g req u i re me n t s o f d i lie re n I 
assumptions of mviximum class sii'c. 

The ibility to model ditferent class si/es, keeping oth:r 
variables constant, is extremely valuable, not only in showing 
the etTcct on total stalling requirements and costs but also in 
revealing dilTerential etTects, for example on the numbers of 
teachers needed for difTerent stxtges or subjects. A constant 
reduction in class size for all subjects would, for example, 
alter the relative demand for teachers of different subjects, 

(4) TheelTect of dilTerenccs in curricular organisation. 
The term *'currict5ar organisation'' is used here to cover 

such matters as the courses and subjects olTercd, the pro- 
portion of pupils allocated lo examination and non- 
examination subjects, and the period allowances for dif- 
ferent subjects. This is possibly the most useful as well as 
the most diflicult feature to model, as in practice it is 
unlikely that differences will affect only one variable at a 
time, The method adopted was, broadly, to model a * 'con- 
sensus" view of a reasonable organisation for a comprehen- 
sive school of 1,140 pupils, and then lo observe the difierence 
in staiTing requirements for a variety of alternative forms of 
organisation extending from highly strciimcd limited-choice 
systems lo systems embodying selling across the whole of a 
year group. In preparing the curricular assumptions advice 
sought from a group of experienced headteachcrs was used 
to supplement evidence from the 1970 survey. Among luc 
valuable insights i^rovided by the model was the light 
thrown upon the efTect of difTercnt option arrangements 
on stafTing needs, 

(5) The cITcct of difTcrenccs in option *'takc-up'\ 

The proportion of pupils who decide to follow particular 
courses and subjects varies from one school to another and 
is affected by the particular arrangement of subjects in 
option columns. T'he model was u?^ed to simulate different 
option arrat^gcmcnts and pupil take-up and study their e/fxt 
on total and on subject teacher requirements. 

From the application of the model lo a large number of 
different circumstances and assumptions, it was concluded 
that the most equitable method of setting staffing standards 
for individual schools was by a system of stafli ng com- 
plements incorporating a "basic complement" related to 
the roll of the school at the various yearly stages, sup- 
lemenled by a number of allowances in teacher-equivalents 
linked to particular characteristics of the school. The basic 
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complement incorjxiratcs ;i pro r.iia allowance of non* 
leaching rune for each teacher anii for admi nisi rat ive duties 
within the subject departmcni. A separate *i-.D.A. iVxtra- 
Departniental Administratioft) allowance'* is added tor 
adniinisirative duties oufside (iic siibjecc departnicni, includ- 
ing those of the head and depuiy headieachers and of 
guidance sUilT. Other allovvances comprise a 'Vcjviedial 
edacv\tion allowance'*, the ''float" already luentioned, and 
an allowance to cover leachers released for in-service training. 
The last two allowances are related to the basic coniplenKni 
plus fi.D.A. allowance and arc Ciiuivalcnl respectively to 
5"o and 4\ of the total complement, A further alUnvance, 
to inovkic a lighter load for teachers in their fuM 
year of probation, is included but is not intended to conic 
into o^v^ration until 1976. The dilfering stalling needs of 
schools with sdeciiec and noivsclcctise forms of organisation 
are recognised by havit\g three separate sets of complenieni^ 
covering respcclively non-seleclivc schools, selective schools 
with ccr{|fctic courses only and sclecthe schools wnh non- 
cerlijjcale courses only; ihc essential dirtcrenccs lie in the 
basic complements for years SHI and SIV and in t)K' 
provision made t^>r remedial education, 

The proposed set of complements for non-selecuve schools 
is shown for illustration in Appeiulis 2, 

The asstimptions on which (he \ a/ues of the basic com- 
plements uerc calculated are clearly set out in (he Secondary 
Schools Stalling Report, which also gives an indlcaiion of 
the kind of variations which would be possible within the 
same total coniplemetu. The assumptions incorpofiUc a 
normal ma\inium class si/e of 30 for classroom subjects in 
S{-Sl\\ 25 for classroom subjects m SV and SVI, and 20 
for all practical classes. Actual class si/cs will depend on tlic 
roll of the school and on its ifUernaf organisation. The 
average si/e of class possible in a comprelicnsivc school of 
about 1,150 pupils w iihi*^ the basic complement is around 
22 pupils. In addition^ the 5 float could be used partly if 
desired to reduce class sizes selectively- for example, those 
of non-ceriificalc pupils in SIII and S\V\ the Report sho\Ns 
how this nttgh( be done. The float and the various other 
allowances provide for improvements on present general 
standards for example in the provision made for remedial 
education and for in-service training. 

The system of statV complements embodies a high degree 
of llexibility. First, by having difTerent complements for the 
three stages Sf ■ Sff, Sill- SfV and SV- SVI, and for 
selective and non-sclcctivc forms of organisation, the com- 
plenients can be automatically adjusted to (he type of *ichoo\ 
and the distribution of pupHs w ithin the school. A school 
with a relatively large number of pupils in the upper stages 
will, for example, have a larger complcnicm. The contplcmeni 
is also automatically adjustable for schools in a transitional 
phase, for evantple. those changing frotu a selective to a 
comprehensive organisation, and for schools with an atypical 
distribution of roll. The remedial allowance and the in-service 
training allowances are intended to Ik treated as norms 
which may be increased or decreased according to the need 
for remedial education i:". the school and the actual incidence 
of in-service training. An essential feature of the sysicm is 
that, although total staff complements are built up by a 
system of basic complements and aDovwmces, and are clearlv 
related to identilied needs within the school, the headleacher 
is left entirely free to deploy the leaching slatT in any way 
he wishes within the total complement, thus mountain ing his 
traditional freedom in regard to internal organisation and 
curriculum. Indeed, it is proposed to renuwe the existing 
statutory constraint on maximum class sizes, so that, 
although the total complement will enable class si/cs not 
to exceed the limits already mentioned, the headleacher 
will be free to arrange larger groups, e.g, for lectures, 
as required, 

The system of 5,latT con'ipicmcnts contains no prescription 
or guidance on how total complement should be distributed 
O gst the various subjects, This was deliberate. The 
i IPncc of the 1970 Slaftmg Survey and of the extensive 



use of the Stalling MtHlel showed that the relative need for 
teachers of di He rent subjects with hi an overall complement 
depends on a variety of factors which may be classed in 
3 groups; external or given, e.g. the distribution of the roU; 
curricular the courses afid subject choices ofTered. period 
allowances and so on; and the actual choices made by the 
pupils. 1*hc interplay of these factors produces quite ditferent 
subjecl-ieacher rcquiicmcnts, and it would, in our view, 
have iKcrt quite wrong to lay down standards for the nunxbcr 
of teachers required for each subject. It will, of course, be 
necessary for S.lMl to be able to assess and predict the 
muional dcr.iand for teachers of spccthc subjects. The adop- 
tion of a uniform system of total statT complements will 
make it possible to n)oniior, by regular returns from schools, 
changes in relaiivo demand for teachers of dilTerent subjects. 

l inally it should be mentioned that it is recon\mended 
that the standards should not be mandatory. It is recognised 
that, despite the very high inherent HcNibility in the system 
ofcon^plements, exceptional circumstances may jusiify 
departures tVont the standards in specific cases. U is also 
considered to ht^ impracii cable and unnecessary to lay down 
standards for very snuill schools -broadly those with under 
200 secondary pupils, lor these reasons it was decided that 
no powers should be sought to embody the standards in 
regulauons. 

The total available supply of secondary teachers in 
Scotland, and the i}}spant'ic> which exist between difTerent 
Pvirts of the country and between individual schools, make 
it impracticable to suppose that the standards can be brought 
into elTect inu^iediately. Consequently it has iKcn reconv 
mended thvit all authorities should adopt them as a target 
lo be achieved not iat* r »han 1977 -78 in all schools. In the 
mcantunc it is recommended that authorities should iiUro- 
du' C the sy«>tem of staff complements from .sesoicn 1974-75, 
w'fh the actual standards adjusted in accordance with 
available supply. 

It should be stressed that these proposals for new stalling 
standards were put forward for cons: le rat ion and comment 
by education authorities and other interests. The process of 
consultation is well under way and it is hoped that ftnal pro- 
posals wi)) be issued Ct^rly ncM year. Whatever ihc uh'imatc 
outcome, we trust that .he proposed system of stalT com- 
plements is at least thought to be a worthwhile attempt to 
rationalise the method of assessing stalling needs for secon- 
dary schools in Scotland. But much remains to be done (o 
reftne the technique and to provide for further developments. 

t Vom .he point of vie^v of education authorities and 
schools we believe that the publication of the Stafling Report 
and of the results of the Secondary Schools Stalling Survey 
have given a fresh impetus to an already growing interest in 
Scotlantl in elhcient organisation and use of teaching 
resources, as illustrated for example by the introductitm in 
1972 of a national ecntre for school administration^ embody- 
ing an advisory service on secondary school timetc^bling, in 
Moray House College of Education. The emphasis on 
managerial problems in schools is a I rue sign of ihe times, 
it re (led s the incredible complexity and dithcully of organis- 
ing a large secondary school eHicicntly. It also reflects Ihe 
wide discretion and responsibility placed upon headtcachers 
and senior staff to ensure (hat schools arc efficiently run. li 
reflects above all the growing recognition that teachers are a 
valuable resource which must be carefully husbanoed. 
Nothing in what is said in this paper detracts in any way 
from \hc prime purpose and duty of schools, \^hich is to be 
concerned with the education of the pupils. On the contrary, 
it is only by elhcient planning and use of leaching resources 
that the educational and social roles of (he schools c^m be 
enicicnlly maintained and progressively improved. 

} , Sccomlary Schoftl Stofjif.i^ ■ a rcporl on Sixomhry school organisa- 
tion ami ^{(ifjinj^ in Scothuui, v^ ith propoHifs for staffini^ 
suindanh, H,M.S.O. P>73. Price .S5p (by post 9,Mp). 

Scottish tidLicatlon Derartmcnl Circular No. 865, Secondary 
School Staffin}^ R<por{. March 1973. 
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2. tUiuiiidon in Scotkvui A Statement of PoUcy, Cninvi. 5175. 

H.M.S.O. VOL Price LMp (by posi t6jp). 
.V Schools (Scotland) Code (AnKMuimcfU Nv). DKcgoUtions Wl. 

S.l No. 776. H.M.S.O. Price 5p (by po^,i 8p). 

ScoUish F^iucation Dcpaikaicnl Circular No. Si^, The Stiifjin^ 

of Primary Schools, M.irch 1972. 
1. Scollish lidiicaiion Dcpariincnt Mcnioranduni. Stoflin^^ of 

Secomhiry Schoifh in Scotlam/, K M SO. \Wr Price 221p 

(by posl 28p). 
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5. Sccoihtorv Schools Stiifiin;^ Suncv 1970, I 'olumcs / %f » 
H.M.S.O. 1972. Prices: Volume I £l "^>0(by post £2 081); 
Volume : i\ ''X) [by post C2 08}); Vo1ui\k 3 90p (by post 
98 J p). 

6, Konuui Cuiholic schools arc run by education authorities in 
the same way as non -denominational schools. Teachers in 
Ron^an Catholic schools arc appointed by the education 
authority but the Catholic Church authorities have a statutory 
right to satisfy thciTisclvcs as to the religious faith and 
character of teachers appointed. 



Resi>oitsc: A G. Robertson 

Headmasters arc always prepared to state the aims of 
their schools but find it much more dinVuli to explain how 
these aims lire achieved. I think all would agree that part 
of the answer lies in having ihc best possible quantity and 
quality of statT in the school, and [ am« therefore, glad to 
have this oi po^i unity to respond to Mr McGarriiy's paper 
which is basvd on the Scottish Secondary School Stalling 
Report (1973). 

Mrst of all I niiisi commend several teaiures of the Report. 
The data included are based on an analysis of a national 
questionnaire to schools. The resulting "stalling model" is 
used to study the ctTcci of changing a variety of school 
variables. And the report contains a mass of relevant and 
interesting Information concerning teacher supply and 
demand, school types and rolls, class sizes, subject require- 
ments, pupiUteacher ratios, and implications of UilTcrent 
organisations and curricula. All of these are worthy of study. 

The Report makes certain specific recommendations about 
staff complements, based OJi the stalling model. These com- 
plements are related to requirements at various stages of the 
schooK exira*deparimenlal allowances, in-service training, 
absent teacliers and remedial teachers. Thus it appears that 
a fairly sophisticated instrument of measurement and pre- 
diction has been develoi>ed. My main complaint here would 
bo that several of the allowances are inadequate, and 
should be Increased. 

As an illustration, the model makes the following provision 
for a comprehensive school of l»475 pupils: 24 teachers for 
S [ and n {500 pupils). 30 teachers for S [[[ and IV (600 
pupils), 22 teachers for S V and VI (375 pupils), 5 extra- 
depart n^^n I al teachers, 3 remedial teachers. 3 for * 'float" 
and 3 for "in-service", a total of 90 members of staff, 
giving a pupiNteacher ratio of 16:4:1. 

Two major assumptions have been made in the Report, 
which weaken the foundations, in my view. One is the 
estimate of teacher supply and the other is the ;Krceniage 
taken for teacher wastage. Neither estimate is reliable, and 
errors can alTect the overall supply-demand situation quite 
drastically. 

Also, there are certain unyielding factors that this kind of 
model cannot take into account. One is the relative imbalance 
of slatf fron'i region to region, and the other is the shortage 
by subject. In ten Renfrewshire schools, for example, the 
total shortage Is 100 teacher:i. and this is largely a geo- 
graphical shortage, in this County, nearly all subjects are 
short of teachers, particularly art, technical, busiiKSS studies 
and modern languages, and to a lesser extent mathematics, 
science and English. Another County advertised nationally 
for over 50 teachers recently. The shortage, in places at 
least, \i nvjch more severe than national pronouncements 
indicate. 

As the Report slates, the whole supply-demand mechanism 
is \ ery complex and tends to oscillate if left to operate 
naturally. Whether the use of the stalling model will dampen 
the oscillation about a satisfactory mean remains to be seen. 

Another factor that may obliterate the model's sophistica- 
tion is that of comparative salaries and shortages in other 
occupations. One constantly meets students who have turned 
away from the teaching profession because of more attrac- 
tive salaries and conditions elsewhere. 

In my experience, leaching has much to offer, A satisfying 
and sllmulatii^g life if conditions are good; new methods, 
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subject contctii and facilitic;; a rcasoaahlo clcincn* of leisure 
lime, albeit relalivcly Jess than formerly, and associated 
opporiunlties for developing personal and comn^unjiy 
interests; a sense of security which is more imporUint, 
perhaps, in these troubled times. 

Against these one can cite other factors. An atrocious 
struggle in bad conditions, with antagonistic pupils and 
atitipathettc parents and public: an increasing political 
pressure on thv educational system such as R.S.L.A > vviih 
its consequent rehicianl pupils, over- large classes, and stalT 
and accommodation shortage; the enforced philosophy of 
comn\on courses in mixed ability classes tor one or even 
two years ;;t the beginning of the secondary school stage; 
the generally bad pubhcily given lo the leaching profession 
by the media; Unally salaries, an over-riding iulUience in the 
supply oftcachcrs which neither the country nor fts politician-s 
have understood or accepted. 

All of these factors, for and against, and many others, 
influence the kmg-term stalling of schools, The Stalling 
Report and Model provide an incentive lo study the 
problems and to seek some perhaps too theoretical answers. 
But I am certain that the only real and lasting solution will 
be provided by a substantial improveraent in the salaries 
and status of the teaching profession. 



Response: W. Murray White 

K Pressure of lime forcA;s nic lo condense my response lo 
Mr McGarrity's admirabfe paper :o an extent which may 
well prevent me from doing justice to the many major issues 
which it raises. In an attempt lo minimise this injusiice I 
propose to divide my response into 3 parts. The first will 
draw attention to the similarities between the Scottish situa- 
tion and that obtaining elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
The second will refer to certain markedly distinctive features 
and my third phase will attempt to look forward to both 
the potential and the ha;ards of a sophisticated analytical 
approach, 

2. First ihen» the common features, or those that were 
common until the ncsv Scottish approach was developed. 
While overall tinancial constraints of various kinds have 
been exercised by central govexnmcnt, decisions about the 
input of teaching resources have been largely delegated to 
locat authorities and priorities in the deployment of resources 
so provided have been left to individual schools. In spile of 
our quota system, aimed at limiting geographical maldislribu- 
tion we find thai (ocal authority input control, normally 
exercised through imposed slalT-pupil ratios reveals, even 
more than in Scotland, variations in input far in excess of 
any measurable ditferences in needs. The outcome is lo 
present schools with irrationally varying complements of 
staff and rely on them lo bend their assessments of need to 
conform to these resource const ratnis. The second common 
constraint, operating in ihc opposite direction, is ihe con- 
cept of maximum class si/c. This somewhat crude instrument, 
operated perhaps somewhat more rigorously in Scotland 
than else\^here, was designed lo act as a rcntote lever ensur- 
ing that overall provision in any school should not fall 
below an cvlremely nuxlest minimum and to place limits 
on the extent lo which large classes in one part of a school 
could be used to subsidise much uneconomic provision else- 
where. A third shared feature is the gro^vih of "middle- 
managomenr' posts and an increase in !hc non-leaching 
lime allocated to the functions they arc expected lo perforn^i. 
This development reflects both an increase in the size and 
complexity of schools, requiring structural arrangements for 
matters which in smaller schools might have been dealt with 
infonnally and a marked growth in the responsibility of 
gj' ols to supportive functions mainly m the areas of 
I i/^onal and vocational guidance. 



.V The dilferenccs KHween England and Scotland to 
which J ^\ish to draw attention include; - 

(i) Tngland is larger, less compact* consensus is less 
easily obtained and there may be less response to 
central if\lluenco. 

{ID r:ngland has 2 ex^uninaiions. at t^resent* at 16, one of 
which, C.S.l' , has the obligation toexiuiiine what- 
ever schools choose to teach, This leads to a more 
diffuse pattern of options, with a greater tendency 
lor the proliferation of small groups, .\ looser paticrn 
arises from the less clear demarcation between 
c\;miinaliori and non^cxamination courses, 

(iii) Indeed, the vshole system is less cohesive with uidi- 
vidual schools^ all considered secondary, covering 
difTereni age-ranges. The range of si/c is also 
somewhat greater. 

(iv) While both countries share the simpk definition of 
"qualitied teacher" specialists in England arc probably 
less clearly delined; ambition, pressure and experience 
combine to produce teachers who have acquired 
specialisms additional to or ditTcreni from the 
discipline of their original training. 

(v) Diversity extends to the time-table. The term "teacher 
period" has no longer any general meaning and may 
be a unit of lime varying in different schools from 
^5 minutes to over an hour, as well as being part of 
lim 'iiible cycles of any lengih from 5 to 10 days not 
excluding such esoteric cxajnpJes as a 7-day lime- 
table round a fixed Wcdncsdi\y. 

4. I lui.e brielly outlined similarities and ditTerences in 
the factual background to the two situations. The differences, 
especially the much greater range of organisational variations, 
together with the ditliculty of dcHning the specialisms of 
teachers alongside considerable growth of new- subjects and 
inter-disciplinary developments enjoying a variety of 
umbrella titles, would make an Hnglish exercise, parallel to 
the Scottish survey, almost impossible. On tho other hand, 
the basij similarity of the problems has led to the increasing 
use of analytical approaches w ith aims consonant with those 
of the more massively detailed Scottish exercise. While there 
is nothing in the way of an Hnglish survey, some authorities 
and some schools are beginning lo use mathematical tools 
to invesligaie ihe relationships between input and opera- 
tional variables. Four outcomes from this development 
mciit mention. 

(i) Many authorities have introduced more sophisticated 
statling formulae, using ditTerential ratios for various 
age sectors, together with discretionary additiotis 
designed to meet special needs. This sophistic*: tion 
does not derive from a precision of analysis com- 
parable with that in Scotland but could more properly 
be described, in racing parlance, as by hunch out of 
expericna\ 

(ii) Unfortunately, the only concession lo si/c, a variable 
whose importance is less reco^m cd in England, is 
the occasional injection of an extra teacher to help 
small schools, detlncd by authorities as below some 
erraticjilly arhllr.iry minimum enrofmeni. 

(iii) There is awareness of the si/e problem, however, in a 
dilTercni context. In the past few vears there has been 
a slight bui steady improvement, nationally, in average 
Icacher-pupil ratios and there is concern that this 

has not led to any proporlionale reduction, cither in 
average class si/o or in the number of ov^r-si/e 
classes. The explanation is ihal the additional teachers 
provided as a result of improved ratios have been 
miinly used in boosting the amount of non-tc^iching 
time. F or this, there are both positive and negative 
reasons. Positively, many schools have elected to 
i'lcreasc their no; i -teaching time lo e/iabk the many 
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addilionai funclions s>hich ihcy have ^ioughi or have 
had iinposcd on them to be more adequately carried 
oul. Negatively, in some schools, there has been no 
uUoraativc to increased non-teaching tinK since fully 
used accommodation provides no extra spaces in 
which the additioHLW teachers could operate. 

(iv) Failure to bring down the numbtT of ovcrsi/c classes 
arises from, juiiong oihtrs, 2 main c<iuses: (o) the 
conjunction of the concept of form-entry (in muliiptes 
of 30 pupils) and the remedial problem. Some, but 
by no means all, of our schools choose to isolate a 
remedial group for all or much of its curriculum. If 
the numbers in such a group are restricted to 20. as 
they commonly are, it follows thai in a 6-form entry 
school* either the remaining cliisses will exceed 32 or 
the 6-f.e. school svll! have to operate, in part at least, 
on a 7-f.e. organisation; (b) the second cause is that 
the additional teachers have been fed into the upper 
parts of (he schools enabling ever-widening choice 
to be organised in small groups, subsidised by over- 
size classes in the earlier years. 

5. May I conclude by olTering a number of isolated 
observ'ations on the Scottish survey, its statTing models 
and its general approach. 

(i) I welcome this dcvelopmeni and I am somewhat 
envious of the amount of hard fact now available to 
decision-makers in Scotland and of the speed at 
which reaction is possible to changes in the input 
variables. 

(ii) I am less sure about the operationi^l variables. The 
concept of the float, designed to retain considerable 
freedom to the individual school while preventing 
unJimilcd cost csciilation, is adiT>irabk\ bui I wonder 
whether external pressures may not force schools into 
using the float to preserve the statt4S quo rather than 
fund.imenta1!y to re-examine their priorities. There 
arc certainly schools in Hngland %' hich would lind it 
hard to resist pressures to use any increased room 
for maneouvre to enlarge rather than to diminish 
present imbalances in the dcplo>Tr»eni of their 
resources. 

(iii) Models cannot lake care of evcfything, and the 
pressures to which I have referred arc one of the 
incoramensurables. Another constraint to which 1 
have already referred, is that of accommodation, I 
may not have read the Sjottish papers with sufficient 
thoroughness but I dtd feel that this particular con- 
straint had been somewhat under-emphasised. [ am 
not sure whether we are yet sufficiently aware of the 
circular nature of this problem. Kxisling curricular 
practice influences current provision of accommoda- 
tion which in turn dictates or constrains the 
curriculum of the future. 

(iv) There is a similar circularity between the curriculum 
and requirements of the various categories of teachers. 
We aim to recruit the numbers of specialists needed 
to meet present curricular objectives and, if we gel 
them, the availability of their expertise then constrains 
the ways in which the curriculum can change. This 

is a problem which confronts schools anxious to 
change. They may have long-term objectives requiring 



a dilTerent balance of stalling and, iheoretieally, turn- 
over should make such changes progressively possible. 
Unfortunately, the Impact of turnover is unpredictable 
and there is an obligation on schools to sustain 
curricular programmes to which pupils are already 
committed. This produces a conflict of objectives. 
Long-term intention to change suggests replacement 
of one specialism by a dilTercni one but the ongoing 
conimiimeni requires direct substitution. 

(v) 1 am also concerned about the balance between 
delegation and accountability. I am sure that, in 
principle, v,c ought to prcser>*c the freedom of 
schools to determine their own priorities. Dui ought 
there to l>e limits within which this freedom should 
work* not rigidly applied, but requiring reasons, 
susa^ptibie to negotiation, if schools wish to move 
outside these limits? A particular example will make 
my point. There would be understandable opposition 
to any attempt to prescribe minimum teaching group 
siEes» and rare, very minute groups can undoubtedly 
be justiried. The question is as to how far this can 
go, and the virtue of broad analyses of deployment 

is that they encourage the critical examination of the 
cumulative elTect of changes, each of \s hich could 
no doubt be defended in isolation. 

(vi) Finally, 1 hope (hat these new developments will lead 
to a new scrutiny of contact time, in which emphasis 
will shift from concentration on the quantity of con- 
tact to its quality. Ought we, for example, to re- 
exnmine three particular questions? 

(a) In our fourth and fifth yciirs and I suspect also 
in Scotland, there is the anomalous situation that 
compulsory subjects are taught in the largest 
groups, using the minimum of resources while 
more peripheral activities may be organised for 
very small groups consuming resources at many 
times the rate of the compulsory sector. 

(b) Should time allocations at all levels be more 
related to group size? JIavc we evidence, lor 
example, that the outcome of (say) 3 periods of 
teacher contact with a group of 20 would be less 
beneficial than a larger number of periods spent 
in much bigger groups? 

(f ) Have we got the right balance between the common 
core of the curriculum and the optional elements 
and if we continue to allow a vast range of choice 
at 14 are we satisfied that syllabuses and schemes 
of work are planned accordingly? In England, 1 
fear that most subjects are conceived entirely in 
terms of those who will continue and no questions 
are asked about the surrender value of those 
subjects which op\icns systems permit or compel 
pupils to give up at an intermediate stage. 

7. These last points have little direct connection with 
staffing models. I have mentioned them because 1 am slightly 
anxious thai wx could bccoivke over preoccupied with how 
we organise at the expense of concern with what we arc 
organising for. I am sure that models and analyses can 
illuminate the professional value judgements that have to 
be made. I do not think they can make these judgjnents 
for us. 
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I hiivc been racked by doubi ever since I undertook lo 
svrite ihis paper, Not so much because of lack of knowledge 
of the subject. I presume it is not expected that I, uncon- 
nected profession-illy with cither end of the problem, can 
o(Ter tnore than an anuieurish and superficial comment or 
two. Nor did niy doubts arise because, as 'i:duc;Uion" not 
too delicately put it in their notice of the conference, two 
very knowledgeable p^eople *'will be sharpening their wits on 
Mr Birley'\ I am glad to accept the humble but useful role 
of strop for their razors. 

No, my real afvxicties began when I sought help from 
IXryck Mumford, Principal of the Cambridgeshire College 
of Arts Si, Technology, who has long advocated amalgamat- 
ing school sixth forms and further education colleges. His 
slated objective "to pros ide a kMier ronge of opportunities 
with given resources" appeared admirLibIc, but his solution 
seemed by impHcation to be excluded from my terms of 
reference, He went on, "1 have not given considerntian to 
joint use of resources by schools and Further education 
colleges txcause long experience has suggested to mc that 
to get any tuo educational institutions to co-operate about 
anything is virtually impossible." 

Hven if this is only partly true it provides, as they say, 
food for thought. It has led me to conelude that we should 
consider tirsi of all the grounds on svhich v\e justify has ing 
i\so separate sets of insiilutions e;ieh involved in the cduc*i- 
tion of the 5 ii c age group. And I am afraid that this in 
turn has fed /he to some rather sweeping generalisations in 
the next secuon. \\ would be presumptuous 10 call them a 
siaiemcnl of principles. They are no more than the ttrsl 
thoughts \ tentatively bring to ihc nnitter. stripped of proper 
qualillcaiion in the interests of space and perhaps ever^so 
slightly exaggerated here and there in (he interest^ of stirring 
controversy. 

History and all that 

{ \s ofider if you share my grouii^g fear (hat, as a country, 
we may have loo much history for our ouri good? Nation 
after nation, since the last ssar, seet^is lo haso been able to 
break away tVom or build on its past, economicvdly and 
politically, while ue conlenip^ate our ancestors* na\els. We 
appear to seek eontirtnalion there that the world owes us a 
living, in spite of mounlitjg evidence from more erediblc 
sourees that it acknowledges no such debt. Nor do wc now 
seem lo have any great elhieah culuiral or political con- 
tribution to make. We are satisfied with what we consider 
to have been our \ irtues in the pvist tolerance, good sense, 
give and take. As a result we depend loo much on com- 
promise and noi enoui;h on declared and worke<i out 
principles. 

The close rnter-action of educational and social factors in 
our way of life makes it inevitable that what applies lo 
society in general applies lo the education system in par- 
ticular It is a chicken and egg situation, aiid no-one can be 
.ibsolulely cerlain what is influencing what, liducatiofj for 
O part-determinant, part-product of social f<vctors. and 
! I(^»yslem is such a precarious balance of interests local 
^jgis national, indisidual vcrsuN institutional, professional 



versus lay, for instance— that it has become a kind of com- 
promise machine. It is also one of such complexhy that wc 
have to devote inordinate effort to secondary things, like 
machinery and organisation. 

Hence, perhaps, the inclination to regard us a matter for 
compromise through manipulating resources the question 
now at issue. Should wc not first look at the cause of the 
problem? Ceriain institutions called schools have grown up 
in one part of our system; wrtain others called colleges of 
further eduCi\tion have grown up in another. It is not our 
custom to fret about such haphazard grow th. We are inclined 
to dignify with the nan^c oi tradition the disreputable habits 
that have led us where we are. Certainly we C4\n say ihat the 
problem stems from two separate traditions that have 
inlluenced the creation of schools and of colleges and assume 
that this means they must both continue unchanged. But 
this does not alter the fact that we have no national policy 
about the right cduanional environment for 15 to 18 year 
olds, and that we have tsvo rival groups competing for the 
favours of these young people. 

The academic ethos of our maintained secondary schools 
has emerged rather ihan been created. I say nothing of the 
legacy of a nonsensical tripartite division once proudly pro- 
ekiimed to retlcct three categories of young hunuiti being, 
and the sliaky fou 11 da lions of past decisions about ages of 
transfer, except that ihey illustrate how our education system 
has had the power of self-fu Milling prophecy built into it 
from the beginning. My immediate concern is (he mixed 
heritage of public school and public elcmcniary school 
attitudes with which history has endowed the secondary 
schcK>ls now rim by local cducatioTi authorities. 

The result, with a standard model that provides eduauion 
simultaneously to childrei\ of i \ and young adults of 18 or 
19, seems to iwc ojxn to criticism, And the doubts are not 
removed in some ways they are increased- by olTering the 
seven-year stretch to children of all levels of ability. What 
impels us to restrict curricula and aspirations to preserve an 
elongated age- range in scliools lor 11-18 year olds ? At the 
top of these schools there is the sixlh form, flowering away 
in the public school tradition, At the other end there has 
been a gratuitous addition lo the conventional age span. 
And in the n^iddlc wc may ha\e all or some of every variety 
of subsequent educ^uion<ll thought or administratively 
consetuent notion. 

One of the varieties is the product of a dilYcrcnt tradition. 
A great deal of nonsense has Ken talked abom the \ oca- 
tional element in education. The term is often used pejora- 
tisely or at least patronisingly when applied to ihe education 
of the bulk of the papulation but we tend not to apply it in 
this way ti) training for, say, the law. In fact it exemplifies 
o'le of tuii sillier snobKMies. But what 1 refer to here is the 
provision of vocational education for ordiiKiry folk by the 
night schools and their successors. 

The inheritors of this tradition are the colleges of further 
edueaiioti. Today they are widely regarded with suspicion 
when they show signs of extending their influence— \ulgarly 
peddling their wares, likely to turn decet\l school child rei\ 
into nameless horrors with specious promises of aduil 
atmosphere. Thus W, R, t-lliott, Senior Chief Inspector of 
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the 0.1', S., in i{ speech in 1970 pDkcd mild fun at those ^vho 
cbini **(hvit soitKthing seductively lalx?)Icd AduU Atmosphere 
is Nvhai ihe yoimg dCMfe ami need and thai ihh com* 
modily is the presene, apparonily for ever, of ccriivin 
of instiuiiion; ih^i ;i break ssii'i one's past and a leap 
forsuird inio ihe unknosvn is a iremcndovis sUnnilus/' 

One should not perhaps make too much o\\o\^c small 
conuneni in a lengthy, ssidc-ranging speeeli tand one that 
full of wil and ehart^i) ami no-one prelends \Wm the funhcr 
educuion sector is \siihout blemish. Just at this point 
though it seems a pity th\t lUliott's criiicisn^ was not 
directed at the present organisation instead of at the desire 
10 offer young adults an appropriate environment (a desire 
shared by many schools, as he himself in^plies). 

Hut then^ we are all organisation n\eu today. In education 
this Is no more than an extension of another trndition. Our 
preoccupation with creating and running itisiitutions too 
often leads to put the claims of schools or colleges before 
ihoic of the people they are intended to serve. We almosl 
seem to assume ui times that these places have a lite of their 
own, that (hoy are somehow the reality and the young 
people in them merely shadows. 

Philosophy and all that 

Our preoccupation in all branches of the ser\ ice has Iven 
with institutions, not ideas. Of course it can Iv argued, and 
used as a defence, that it is not ou*- practice to sc\ up 
institutions with sjsecilk, laid doww ru!es» but rather to 
indicate the broad limits of their lerriioricN and leave it to 
the people in ihem to work out the details (like svhnt they 
are tryttig to achieve). Which is another way of sjying th.it 
we are not notably good at creating the philosophieai basis 
of what vvc are providing before ue launch into the pro- 
vision. We can explain it, in the context of our iradiiion, 
as a reflection of education's an)bivaleni stance in relation 
to society; politicians, admmislrators and teachers while 
helping to shape Ihe public mind n^usl Ix responsise to its 
demands. 

The British people, struggling for a real voice in the 
government of their country, have not yet been able to 
articulate their needs clearly in relation to the educaitoa of 
ihcir children at ihc secondary stage. Some parents arc too 
feckless or too inhibited Il» utter on the subject- and it is 
to our shame^ cither way. Hor the rest, their demands gener- 
ally a;»pcar to centre on the desire for their children (o get 
paper qualillcations that will help them earn a good living. 

it is fashionable to criticise the narrowness of the voca- 
tional concept. But is not the fault in the narrowness of 
the way we conceive it and the unimaginati\e and insulung 
assumptions we make aboui the jobs wc deem the majority 
of people suited to j^KTfonnl The notion of living in the 
world of work could Iv and ought to be a richer and more 
inHuential one in the minds of educators (as indeed in the 
minds of industrialists and politicians). 

Working in a polytechnic f have increasingly come to 
regard the sandwich principle js important, not only because 
of the pcdagogic;\l advantages of bringing together theory 
and practice, but becousc of a growing feeling of the psycho- 
logical Tightness of it. It seems to mc that we do a grave 
disservice to many young people at a critical tin^c \\\ their 
lives, by olTering thcni as the eduCi\tional ideal an unrelieved 
diet of full-time forn^al education between the years of 14 
to 21. And in this I include not only the less intellectually- 
endowed but many of those who now go through sixth 
forms and universities without failing an examination. 

Eduaitionally, socially and economically we seem to be 
suffering the consequences of neglecting these fundamentals. 
Our social and economic malaise is plain for everyone to 
see: Ihe growing problem of leisure is another facet of the 
same neglect. Hducational inadequacies arc less easy to spot, 
but the signs arc there. Admission to once-rcvercd institutions 
^ longer every young person's dream. There is no nolnt 
\ICvlng expensive and imposing schools and colleges if 



they have the same status as Sajiuiel HuilerN nuisleai banks 
and (he real cu<reiKy is handled elsewhere. 

The dilemma in sshich our sccond«iry school teachers lliid 
ihemselses has been well described by David Hopkinson: 

'"VoT the edueatlonisi the goal of his strategic designs 
n\ust always tv the promotion of personal developn^nt. 
He has, of course, to reconcile his views with those of the 
manpower planner, of industrialists and professional 
bodies. His strategy must Ix? such that thobc who control 
admission to higher education are satisfied. His pupiW 
want jobs or admission to another stage of education, 
and it is no contribution to their personal development 
if this is ignored/* 

tlopkinson's conclusion. "The fjctor.^ that count are the 
inclinations of the young people themselves and the range 
of possibilities open to them'* will be echoed by everyone 
iti education, but it is hard to resist the conclusion that in 
practice we too often put institutional considerations first. 
Take another pari of the speech by W. R. IMIiotl: 

"1 his concept of viability has led to the growth of mush- 
rooms, schools with an ominously explosive head» in 
Mexbo rough, for example, and Hpsom, But a mixture of 
11-16 and 11-18 schools ia the sanw area is i;ot popular; 
txrhaps if one must lose one's 16 j s it is better to lose 
them to a l6-)8 institution than to lose out to a rival 
school with a mushroom top.'' 

How do we react to that. I wonder? It is, let us agree, a 
shre\sd and realistic observation, Bui do we have to assunte 
that such considerations must come txfore the education of 
the nation's children? When later on he says, 'That (his 
contpeiition between the advix^atcs of schools and colleges 
IS a real competition can bo shown by the numbers of clients 
involved," rtliott is doing no more than stating a fact we 
must fvtce, Hut it sounds like a description of a battle to sell 
soap flakes, And even the consoling image of private enter- 
prise, with its implications of free choice stimulating those 
competing for custom, does not hold good. The young 
people are not free agents ; thcic is no real choice for them. 
Here we reach the core of the anxieties I expressed at the 
outset, How' can we talk of sharing resources if this is in 
fact a contest? In what spirit do we seek sharing solutions? 
Is ii that of compromise merely ? If so are we justified in 
setting aside what is really a clash of vital principle bcaiuse 
of the accidental existence of separate sets of buildings and 
types of institution? 

Why not Junior Col!cj;cs? 

I certainly have not felt justified in producing this paper 
without some reference however brief to the possibility of a 
rational re -planning of the edvicat'Lonal provision for the 
older pupils. 1 The main objection to the notion appears to 
centre on the question of whether we arc justitied in setting 
aside traditions of proven worth for a leap in the dark. As 
to the traditions, 1 suggest that though they may have served 
sonK of us wcli, ihcy have done badiy by many, many 
others, and that in any event, the world and its young 
people have changed dramaticiilly since sixth forms began 
to flower. 

1 do not know whether it was ever justified to have 18 
year olds and 1 1 year olds in the same educational unit^ but 
it is surely not now. The earlier social maturity of our young 
people today is presumably not at issue, with the voting age 
at 18 as an official mark of recognition. It is not just "adult 
atmosphere" these people need, though that is important, 
but aflmity of age with their colleagues, and, educationally 
vital, the fruits of deploying the resources of large institu- 
tions horizontally rather than vertically- Then again there 
would be advantages in separating those studying com- 
pulsorily from those doing ^o voluntarily: to point to the 
legislative and adn\iaistrati\e gain is not a mere matter of 
expediency, for the resulting changes would help in securing 
the sought'for relationship between teacher and taught. The 



presence in the voluntary ^cclor of pari-dnw as svcll as fiiil- 
limc siudenU ^\ould surely (as it docs in colleges ) 
io the advantage of both. C\>-cdiaMiio/i uou)d presuji^ahly 
be the lUMin and \ ;\m ;\^NATe of no serious atgumeuis 
against (and a few in favour of) such i\ state for young 
people of this age- 

Amongst the \ arious feaiures of ihe tradition said to ix 
M risk the best^known are perhaps the uithdrawat of s^ixlh 
form teaeher> from younger pupils and \he more nebulous 
'oss of sixih form inrtueatv or? ihc lower school. Sixlh forn) 
teachers probably always taught younger children to a lesser 
extent than was claimed and tliey probably do so less now 
than ever. In any event ihere seems to be more logic in 
using scarce skills at the point of greatest impact, and more 
likelihood of finding people who are good teachers of 
children of all the ages that they niect if they nuvt only a 
limited age range, 

The *1oss of sixth form influence'' argument secn>s even 
\voaker I'vcn where sixth forms have existed {not In every 
secondary school by far) it is arguable whether the down- 
ward inrtuence has always been univcrsiilly bcnefjcial, and 
they have obviously delayed opportunities for leadership to 
younger pupiU who in these days of earlier social maturity 
might in increasingly farge nuiut^crs ha\c betiefUed from 
them. And what ads'anlagc^ c;m be claimed for the sixth 
formers by the presence of the younger dtilaren ? 

The ''leap in the dark'' approach Is, in a sense, unanswer- 
able, for no-one can ever know in education whether any 
change will be better until after it has been tried— if then. 
But by the same token it does not need to be taken too 
seriously as it appears to retlcct o\\\y general to.^scrvaftsnt 
with possible overtones of sesicd interest. The related argu- 
ment, that transfer at 16 svould be an ui^helpful break in 
continuity, has the merit of being specific, though not, 1 
\hou1d have thought, too nuny other merits. Why we shoiild 
baulk at a change for near-adults after four or five years in 
one school xshcn we cheerfully uproot infants after two is 
hard to fathom. Any move for any individual can be upset- 
ting, but equally it can be an incentive. No-one proposes a 
completely seamless garment for education: it is a question 
of the best age for people to make their moves, Can it be 
seriously argued as likely to be too disturbing for a boy or 
girl to move to another cduc;it;onal institution when many 
of his or her colleagues are leaving to start w ork ? The 
argument that the break would provide an ciisy opportunity 
for some to escape the net postulates a Aiirly sordid level of 
relationship between existing sixth form teachers and potcniKtl 
pupils. Is it heard so often now that some junior colleges 
are operating? The further education colleges have not so 
far been found lacking in the arts of persuasion, and the 
relationship between institution and client would presumably 
be similar in the junior colleges to that now in turther 
education. H seems likely^ of course, that the attractions of 
* 'going to college" will encourage many who could not faa* 
the sixth form to continue their education. 

Perhaps at this point J had better make it clear that I am 
no: talking in terms of putting an end to the contest between 
rival sectors by one or other winning the battle, I assume 
that new organisations would be created that would under- 
take on a two- and three-year basis all the sixth form work 
of their localities, together with other appropriate full-time 
courses, such as O.N.D. They would c*vtcr for part-time 
students, too. 1 assume that such places would be able to 
do more than provide ''aduU atmosphere" of an unspecified 
kind but wouM cater for the varying psychological and 
social needs of individuals who n\ight at various times and 
in various ways need varying admixtures of thcoretic^il 
study, practical application and opportunities io live and 
\sork in the world outside. 

There is no space to rehearse in any detail the arguments 
for or against. But one problem should be mentioned if only 
uisc it reminds us that the difticuUics for the secondary 
pn ip>ol5, labouring under the weight of so many traditions, 
^J^^iot begin with the sixteen year old. What of the t5.ycar 



old in the juiu'or college era? What, (irst. of the flyers, held 
back from sixth form stiidies by the need to complete *'0" 
level and readi chronological adulthood in order to conform 
with tins divivicd system? There could bo a dil\knilty for 
them, though compared with the confusioas and inadequacies 
that the icss-favoured intellectually have often to contend 
with at present, it would Iv on a small scale. At any rate 
ingenious administrators would m ike nothing of this problem 
given Ihe task of solving it. !n my own view, if the junior 
colleges oJTered the two- and three-year courses, or fast and 
slower sirean^ approach of the sixth fomi, there would seem 
litiic to be lost by the precocious student transferring> \sith 
all his earlier-matured talents, at 15. 

A greater problem, both nunicrically and quaUtatively, 
relates to those who at an earlier age than t6 arc felt to 
have vocational needs that cannot be sat i si kd for one reason 
or another by the schools, C h:jractcris!i';a]jy we tend lo 
associate these needs with the less able, and to assume the 
vocational poultice wiU suck out whatever is noxious in 
their educational hlocvd-st reams-- an assumption to which 
we can return later, However, a range of interesting and 
enterprising exiKriments have already been made, notably 
in the provision of linked courses. 

l^scr associations 

Gerald Fovslci can conveniently introduce the topic: 

'V\ healthy devetopmcnt of recent years, affecting mainly 
pupils in the last year of compulsory school attendance, 
has been day- release from school to college, usually for 
technics I, scientiHc or conunerctal studies . . , The number 
on such linked courses' was about 12,000 in 1970." 

I3ut he goes on, showing how compelling is the notion of 
junior colleges: 

*'Such schemes are however jKriphcral lo the central 
problem. Nor is any simple solution, by division of 
courses bct^vccn schools and colleges, practicable.'' 

Iiiliott in the address previously quoted also seems to be 
hike- warm about linked courses. }\c begins with n com- 
pliment: 

**Thc linked course proposal is apt to be accorded less 
respect than it deserves. Those uhose predilection is for 
the scnsationnl regard It as a dull, unenterprising idea." 

But he soon modilles his support: 

*T: is admittedly easy to suggest prudent, thrifty nnd 
encouraging viaucs like co-operation and the give-and- 
take which make marriage so good for the character. 
The phrase 'linked course' slips glibly off the tongue and, 
because so often heard, is accepted uncritically. In truth, 
i\s nuny marriages Kill short of iriuinphant success, so 
do many linked courses." 

Mis reservations arc chicHy of the realistic, institution- 

oriented kind once more: 

*T"irst of all, the institutions involved must be conveniently 
located ai^d temperiUiKn tally suited, ft is not just the head 
and the prindpul who are marrying, hut the staffs of both 
institutions. A good deal of organisational ability is called 
for.^' 

However, lillioU also expresses a more fundamental doubt: 
"It is easy lo congratulate oneself for having achieved a 
bridge-head at the sight of pupils wending their way to 
college; one must be sure loo that when they reach there 
they will gel what they need.'' 

In an interesting article Bill Skinner, IVincipal of Melton 
Mowbiay College of Further Education, after an admirable 
slatcmcni of objcclivcs, iclls us what those who wend their 
way to hini actuUly get: 
"For the 14 to 16 age group in the upper schools, a 
wide range of courses is availabfc, incfuding building, 
general engineering, auiomobile/agriculiura! engineering. 
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i^lcciriCvil ciigiiKvring, conuncrvc. ollicc praclicc, t)pc- 
writing, spccdwruijjg, home economics, ncccikvraft and 
iiri. Scscnil of these arc lakcfi as C.S.I:, subjceis. for 
which we have submiued our own schcnKS ui^der ihc 
Mode } approach, and in these pri\eticai stibjecis there 
is a vital place for continuous assesNnicnt. 
"In general, pupils tVllossing these couj^es %ivnd one 
half-day a week in a 'workshop' siuialion where the 
emphasis is on practical work; and one half-day a \seck 
on related studies. The whole of this work is inicr- 
related with their studies back at school." 

One of his partners in the scheme, Ikrnard Urewsier, 
head of King lidward VII Upper School, Melton Mowbray, 
augments this, with sonw constructive comments on 
practical problems: 

"The College is one mile from tlw school. Malf-diys or 
v^hole days therefore are. in the main, essential. There has 
been some transference of discipline problems, partly due 
(o the opportunities otfercd by iliis change of environment 
for 14- to i 5-year-olds. Some d^iiage has been done 
occasionally ai the College. College terms and working 
hours do not coincide always wuh those of the school. 
The reporting of abiicntees and the numbers of those 
taking school dinner, has caused problems - trivia per- 
haps, but such things can become major irritations if 
noi organised properly." 

What of time-tabling, ihe problem thai springs m once to 
mind ? Mr Brewster says: 

"Li[ik courses olTered as pan of option schemes need 
to be dove-tailed; and great blocks of ihc time-table are 
lied and immovable, l-ortunately, the College lime-table 
is more tiexiblo and its Principal most accommodaling." 

He adds the familiar ssarning: 

"Indeed, satisfactory personal relations between IVinctpal 
and headmaster seem to be the most essential basis for 
the successful operation of link eouises.** 

There is a reminder later in Mr Brev^ster's article that in 
our system local education authorities are responsible for 
the general character of secondary and further education 
in their areas: 

"The l:duca(ion Ol7icc is alive to rhc fact that an agree- 
menl has to be reached about the stafling of link courses 
-'Otherwise, pupils on roll will tx counted by both estab- 
lishments. In this County, it has been laid down thai for 
every teacher engaged on a link course, the school will 
provide -45 of such a teacher, the College '55." 

Here is an authority, one feels, not content with nKre rule 
of thumb, fair-sharcs-all-iound techniques: 45 and *55^ no 
less. Mr Brewster continues: 

' Link courses are also exj>cnsive to run (e.g. the use of 
electricity circuit boards for the applied electricity course), 
and an agreed contribution from the school's ciipiiation 
is nude lo this end.'* 

And in his remaining comments (here emerges a mixture 
of liny (inancial and major educational issues, frighteningly 
intermingled. 

"Again, this can open up diHlculi questions— how far 
justified is this expense vis-a-vis ihe possible neglect of 
oiher areas of school work; or, again, should engineering 
be considered as coming under ihc total allowance for 
crafts as a whole and be subject to curbs on expenditure 
which olher sections of the craft department have to 
suffer?" 

Could it be that under the guise of encouraging inuividual 
initiative, some L.H.A.s huvc in etlect thrown their educa- 
tional institutions into the deep end, svithout preparatory 
tra'in'mg or water-wings? 

One wonders to what extent authorities have produced 
.pjY^-'s, in rhc exercise of their responsibility under the 
;i\IC>id to what extent they have regarded it as a nutter 



tor individual initiative? I>o 1..l:,A,s make conscious and 
ff^formed policy decisions lo embark on schemes and 
develop them? I*fesun\.ibly there is such a policy in Kent 
v\hcre liy l^^7l forty schools and seven colleges uere olTcring 
one- and tvso-ycar linked courses. U does not seem to have 
overconK vshat one would have thought were fairly funda- 
mental problems. Sybil Brovsn writes about the scheme as 
folknss: 

"... if a numlvr of schools in an area are using the same 
college on the same day for a p,Kticular subject, Where, 
as is usual, the school children forn\ a large enough groups 
the college arran^jes the course as a special class; other- 
wise school children may join for part of the time gioups 
of young eniployees on day release. This mixture of young 
people - some still at school, others at work —can, like 
the freedom of the college style, bring both benefits and 
problems.** 

The spirit of happy compromise implied by the final scntencv? 
is surely not an appropriate philosophy for such an exercise. 
What kind of day-release course from industry is it that can 
accommodate school pupils also? Setting aside the social 
problems of such a mixture are there not serious educational 
hazards for both groups? 

Much of the comment made about ihesc schemes has a 
superficial air; the accident of the p:ulicular situation seems 
to be assumed an essential condition. I or example, Sybil 
Brown reports that assessment of the examination schemes 
is thought to be a problem for college stall "who may not 
be trained and experienced in CS.!-. vsork'\ This seems an 
odd comment since continuous assessment and moderation 
in one form or another have featured more in further educa- 
tion than in the schools. It does not appear to chime with a 
point made by Mr Brewster in the article quoted earlier: 

'The O.N.D. course likewise caused some headaches— 
school siatTwerc unused to regular internal assessment of 
students' work (although C.S.H. Mode 3 has now 
familiarised them with this technique)."* 

t-ither way it is a matter on which locil education authorities 
might be expected to give thought and if necessary tuition, 
before instituting, or allov.ing to happen, schemes of this 
type. 



Half measures? 

It would be possible - and some more docile contributor 
might well oblige at this or a future conference — to go into 
greater detail about the mechanics of sharing resources 
between schools and colleges, by linked courses and other 
expedients. But would this not simply prolong a story whose 
outlines are already sufliciently clear? Authorities c<in do it, 
if they want, and more particularly if their heads and 
principals want, and they can overcome the problems. But 
vyhy should they \ ant? They can expect modest gains in 
increased motivation through vocational stimulus, and at 
the same time more use of physical college facilities, But 
may there not be dangers in seeking solutions to the problems 
of one institution by farming out pupils to another? 

If the n^olive is greater faith in the ethos of the other 
place ihan your own, then you arc in some trouble educa- 
tionally. If it is merely that you want to use the other 
fellow's electricity circuit board, quite apart from the fact 
that it will make a hole in your crepitation allowance, are 
there not belter ways of acquiring specialist facilities? An 
educational system is surely incomplete and unworthy of a 
developed nation if its secondary education has to depend 
on injections of resources or philosophy from outside itself. 
And should not every educational institution, especially in 
this institutionally-dominated set-up, be able to call its 
educational soul its own? 

I red Mower, writing as a college principal, warned in a 
recent article about the danger of the schools regarding 
these links as panaceas. He referred particularly to some of 
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thcchiiJron about whom v\o aic curjv/illy, anil hclalciily* 
feeling great concern, those agony is proK^ngcd by 
raising ihc !>choot leaving age and xvhosc ilk will woi bo 
cured by pressing a vocational sssiich on and otT a couple 
of times a week. Their condition, iniiovcrtcd. discouraged 
and apathetic, needs another remedy: 

"These young ixopk arc consinccd thac their \say of life, 
iheir conception of themselves lind their aspirations are 
neither comprehended nor appreciated by their teachers, 
They feci u strong need for some ind of iudividuat 
sympathy and attention." 

llovvcr argues cogently for an education that look^ at the 
whole of life for these sad little Robinsons. "Has further 
educa(ton/' he ask^, "anything to o/Tcr boys and girls like 
this? To our shanv, the record of the colleges is, in this 
respect, no belter than that of the schools/* 

Movscr's regretful passing of the Robinson buck bAck to 
the sehools where it properly belongs (the colleges have 
e(\ough Robinsons of their own) should remind us of our 
first duty, to get right the philosophy and objectives of what 
wc propose. Ai ihc level of resources, though, he also gives 
us a timely remindcrv in case anyone were starry-eyed enough 
JO fhink that further cduciUion comes cheap, that saving 
money is not only inadequate philosophiailly as a reason 
for pursuing these links, but unlikely to be achieved. 

is true that son\e education authorities demand that 
the ratio should he one teacher to between 5 and 15 pupils 
lo make a viab'.c 'A* level class in any subject, but we aU 
know that subjects are taught in sn\aUcr groups than 5 in 
many places up and down the country. If we are prep.) red 
to sionvAch that we should be prepared to accept much 
smaller leaching groups in those areas of cdacMon 
where the need is much grealet/' 

In tcnns of resources this question of stall Is surely the 
really criticid one. Buildings can be adapted relatively c^\sy. 
What we have to contend with is (he existence of iwo 
basically competitive systems, each seeking^ very naturally 
and with proper professional pride, to provide n^ost things 
lo most boys and girls. Linked schemes, of course, do allow 
some sialT shaTing> but all their other shortcomings aside, 
ihey seem to make too small an impact on the reduction of 
overlapping competing courses for small gfoups of full-time 
students. 

One schctne at least appears to have addressed itself 
seriously to the problem through co-ojv ration this side of 
imialgamation. As Roland WilctKk, Principal of West 
Oxfordshire Technical College, wrote rca^nily : 

"Systematic joint provision for 16 -19 year olds has been 
goifig on in Witney for the pas! six or seven years. In its 
early days it took the fonn of formal co-operation between 
the then Witney Grammar School and the Technical 
College. , , . 

"What began as a partnership bet\^ecn a gramnK\r school 
and a tcchnica( coiiege had lo adapt itsell' io the intro- 
duction of comprehensive cduciition in the area. What 
now exists is the outcotne of this response, The umbrella 
organisation is the West Oxfordshire Consoriium, con- 
sisting of the four schools and the college. They 'consort' 
purely for ihe purpose of providing full-time education 
for the 16-19 age groups; for other purposes they go their 
own svays. although it is becoming app^^rcnl that providing 
for the K>-t9s cannot be separated from providing for 
H- and 15-year-olds, The West Oxfordshire Centre of 
Advanced Education is Ihc instrument whereby the 
Consortium carries out its purpose, 
*'This Centre provides three services: a system of publicity 
and careers and educational guidance in the schools; a 
programnK of courses, each of which takes place at one 
of the five establishments, but pbnncd as one programme 
Q and publicised as such; an admission procedure which 
' [(^"operates right across the progriimme of courses, no 



mailer where the applic.uit applies from or is ut^plyiiig 
to go to. ► , . 

^'It has been agreed that the schools will not compete 
with the technical college over Ihe provision of vocational 
courses, that all four schools will base their 6th forms 
on a rang^c of W lew) stibjecrs» and that the technicid 
college will continue to provide fu\l-iimc *A* level covirses 
as well These have been divided into two kinds - - 
'common* (l:nglish, Maths, iYeneh, Germ ui» History, 
Geography, l^hysics, Chemistry, Biology) and 'spcctar. 
l!ach establishment may provide any or all of the 
conunon VS* level stibjccts but the special ones will be 
provided at only one of thetn, the <echnic^d college having 
the largest list with a couple of tfic schools coNcring such 
specialisms as Music. }iome Ixonomics and Religious 
Knowledge/' 

Of course i do not NUggest (here arc not other, perhaps 
even better, examples of significant co-operation (a be found 
in these ij^iands. There may well be some to be found in 
Scotland, It will not have esc;\pcd notice, I imagine, that all 
the cxampfes I have taken have been from England. This is 
shameful though perhaps not unexpected from an English- 
man at a Scottish conference. One reason for the restriction 
is that it scx^med more courteous to (he host country to 
direct criticisms elsewhere. Another is simple ignorance. 

f did in fact discover evidence that in Scotland, as one 
might c\pect» they did things more thoroughly than further 
south. As long ago as 1963 a working party under the 
auspices of the Scottish l:duci\iion Deparlmcni produced a 
document '*From School to Further E;ducalion'\ U was re- 
printed again this year and I read it whh admiration vind 
great profit. However, it was not readily apptic^^ble to the 
highly individiia) argume.n 1 wished to pursue on ibis 
occasion. But it is on the cards that some group of Scottish 
schools and colleges has made a dramatic step forward that 
should have b^en recorded, [ hoj>e so. 

F vcn more should I like to be told that there are plans in 
Scotland or elsewhere to introduce new schemes, based 
tirmly on philosophy, thai do not depend heavily on the 
accident of whether principals and heads are prepared to 
work together. What kind of a scheme is it that re^iuires 
saints, geniuses or even above-ascrage professionals lo carry 
it out? Should we not ordain, like the apocryphiil head- 
master, that a new tradition will start tomorrow morning 
at 9 a m ? 

Certainly what wc euphemistically Ci\\[ the traditions that 
have infused out education system so fiir ha>e left us not 
only with an unhappy mess of overlapping and under- 
lapping mstitutions but without elfcctive means of bringing 
about planned change on a national saile. Theoretically wc 
have such means locally but for all sorts of reasons the 
theory is rarely put to the test, Goodwill, close personal 
relationships, and similar accidents arc too often crilic^\l 
factors in the ability of authorities to venture into desirable 
changes. Continuity of service should not be rdlcd upon 
100 heavily when wc have done our best through Burnham 
Reports and so on to establish restless movement, change 
without progress, as the ssay of life in our service. 

The Oxfordshire scheme dcn^onstratcs tha: significant 
progress c;in be made even within the present framevvork of 
traditions and assumptions. Hat presumabfy the needs that 
I his scheme is intended to meet exist elsewhere, too, aiid arc 
not being satisfied. Personally, I believe that the root of ihe 
matter is that \\c feel ourselves bound, because of undue 
reverence for the accidents of history, to preserse two sets 
of institutions for young people from 16 to 18. Even if the 
reaching-out from one set to another were belter planned, 
properly organised and instituted everywhere ibis basic 
problem would remain. U would still be like starting the 
Channel Tunnel stmu/faneously in tngland and France and 
trusting to luck that the two ends met in the middle. Is 
there really no chance of producing a blue-print before we 
start drilling? 
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1 In ihis siViivMi I intend by ibis phrase nornK^My those ihci 16. 
This I lake to he the theoielic.il slarur^g age lor invtituiions 
otlcriiig post '"<>" lc\el i>os( (' S \ . K>r post^t uuioiy leaving 
jij{0 courses to full'tinie and pafl«time studetu^, The aelual 
starling *\ge could, and Nvmild vary. Sinularls ihe normal 
kMNing age would be 18 or (lie insiiiuiions I have called, 
wiihoiit much com iction, hut lor vvarit of something bcUer, 
junior colleges. I am indebted in niost of the sccuon \o 
Dersck MuiViloril who has done so nuich lo pro|\>gate (he 
idea. 
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Response; H. Fairlic 

Mr Birley has presented to us today a most inlerestitig 
and posverfuliy argued paper on the reorganisaiion of 
educiitionai facilities for ihc IL-IS, and parlicutarly the 
16 • age group, lie has quickly accepted Murnford*s state- 
ment that it is virtually impossible lo gol any two cduc<\- 
lional institutions to co-opcrale about anything and has 
moved to discuss what he feels is a very necessary re- 
organisation of the present resources for uco^.dary and 
further eduCv\tion— in E-ngland. 

I do net wish to appear chauvinistic when [ say that his 
arguments are founded on Lnglish experience— he says this 
himself and decfares his ignorance about ihc Scottish situa- 
tion. Much of his argument for change would appear to 
rest on the existence of what I suspect is a conn>elitlon 
South of ilie Border between school and college for the 
custom of that seal which app^irenlly determines the accolade 
of a school' the sixth form. And certainly, if il is true that 
the 16 1 academic can choose whether lo pursue his "A" 
levels in school or in college, il could lead to a wasleful 
deployment of teaching resources. This is especially so if the 
ridiculous ditferencc in slatTing ralios between school and 
college for the same type of work is lo be maintained. 

But why should the solution be lhal of Mr Bir!cy» lo 
transfer the sixth form lo the bWl College? Why not restrict, 
as we do in much of Scotland, the work of the F.L. Colleges 
to what they were created to do, instead of feeding these 
status hungry' institutions? We try to insist lhal the 16 } 
proceeding from *'0" Grade work lo "IL' Grade and 
beyond should do so at school. Ite is not normally adniilted 
to the l\E. College to undertake a course of study which 
the Authority pfovidcs in school unless he is either over 
18 years of age or has been away for a significant period 
of time. 

I hiving said that, I must confess a great deal of agreement 
with Mr Birley's cogent arguments that there should be a 
O „at 16 f , and that there is loday little con\munity of 
RICsl between the short trousered child of 12 and the 



musiachlod youth of 18 who mighl well be a father with 
two legitimate children and have voted in a general election. 
But 1 submit also that there will not much comnuinity 
of intoresl ciiher Ixnween thai youth and the apprcnti« 
bricklayer of 16 coming to college on I day/week. 

I would prefer lo see ihe common school to 16 » , fol- 
lowed by entry ciiher to a sixth forn^ college, big enough to 

comprehensive in its range of provision of courses and 
not restricted to ihc iradilionally academic classroom sub- 
jects of the Lmglish (irammar School (but not the Scottish 
Senior Secondary), or lo ihe l\L. College. Lach institution 
would have a common purpose -Lducation— but each would 
have dilfercnt specific aims. This is possible in Lngland. but 
of course, as most will know, not so in Scotland where the 
S.C.L. Higher is taken in the 5ih year of secondary educa- 
tion, following the *'0'* GrvUie in the fourth. Nor is il pos- 
sible except in areas of significantly large population, 

Turning, however, to the stibjett of this session, which is 
jolnl use of resources, the questions must be asked as lo 
why this is presumed to be desirable, what resources, how 
it is 10 be done and who are to bo the sharers. From the 
management point of view, in terms of maximum use of 
invesiinenl, clearly there is a case for (say) an expet^sive 
piece of science equipment, rarely used, being made avail- 
able to several schools rather than each having its own. 
But if Nve assunK that management has been good and that 
the colleges and schools are kitted up for what they have 
to do, and that ihese resources are fully utilised in these 
institutions, where is the argument? It is just not possible 
to share resources of teaching staffs — the form of training 
for day school work and college work is quite dilTerei\t and 
the qualifications of many I'urthcr FduaUion teachers 
would Ik quite unaea^plable in schools, T think that Mr 
Michael may wish to develop this further, 

I am convincvd that there are at diflerent times '*in-things'* 
and "in topics" just as there are *1n people", and one of 
these, current nu^anlinie, is this shared use of resources 
between school and college. In general terms I can see no 
need for it, no useful purpose to be served if an Authority 
has clearly defined the objectives of each and within each 
has secured enough customers to justify the provision made 
both in terms of equipment and of stall. I think Mr Birley 
was so right to toss the issue aside, almost contemptuously, 
in his first two pages and enter upon his discussion on re- 
organisation of educational provision for the 11-18 year olds. 
That is fundamental, and important, the other is fringe stufT 
and certainly in Scotland, neither an important problem 
nor an issue. 

This is not to say that there should not be close links 
between school and college and there is no need for mc to 
argue why, Brunton did this so well in his 1963 Report. 
And as both Brunton and Mr Birley point out, this liaison 
is particularly important for a specific group of pupils— 
those who have vocational needs and aspirations, those who 
will be leaving for the world of work at 16, those for whom, 
quite frankly, the type of diet provided in schools for the 
vocniiional aims of the academic has no meaning or purpose, 
and who would regard you as a museum piece if you 
alicmpted to persuade them of the benefits of a general 
education untainted by any consideration of their career 
and occupational needs. 

Mr Birley looks fleetingly at the problem of young people 
for whom the raising of the leaving age means a year trapped 
in an uninteresting institution, the aims and objectives of 
which have lillle meaning for them. He calls them *'littlc 
Robif^sons"» and it is for them that I think we should try 
to make enough resources available in college to supplement 
those of the school, Il is with this group that the resources 
of two staffs who spring from dilTerent roots usually, and 
from dilTerent backgrounds, who have ditTercnt attitudes 
and dilTerent mores, dilTerent understanding, can be shared. 

We tried this some years ago in my County, .viih con- 
spicuous lack of success. The scheme for half-day release 
from school to college failed for many of the organisational 
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rcivsons aUvunccvi by Mr Birlcy* The colleges ilid not sccrii 
ubte to iulvisc the schools in iulvancc of vvh;U facihlics might 
be iwaihibfc from yvar lo year. (I may say thai ihcy ^^crc 
then in w situ;Uion of gros^lh.) Too often courses wore 
planned an J h;\d to be abandoned because of unexpecicd 
demand by F.li. Courses for acconiinodaiion. These arc no 
longer proWcms iiuleed the reverse is the cise. 

The attitude of l .L. statV was no; conducive lo success. I 
am not convinced (hat their general atiiludcs were those 
traditionidly expected from the teacher of the 15 year old. 
Their interest was not child cenired nor were they educated 
or trained lo the pastoral requirements of their convnitnient. 
I'Or instance, when discipline was dillicuU, pupils were 
simply dismissed from (he college and no-onc advised, 

Mr Hirley has, of course, pointed out these organisvitional 
problems but ] am convinced now thai ihey are not insur- 
mountable and that the present time Is favourable vvhcn 
colleges arc dependent upon such schcjnes to retain stalT 
who might otherwise become redundant. This might well be 
the tinw to establish the highway which, when built» will 
continue lo be traversed. So much so, that we are trying 
again this year wiili a programme of I day a week courses, 
36 in number, each extending over six weeks, to atTord these 
pupils the opportunity to see \shat particular jobs \s\\\ entail. 
For one college alone, for Ihis term aloJH\ some 1,300 
applic^ltions have been received for these courses and the 
number of pupils concerned is 600. 

In this narrow field there is obviously merit in sharing 
resources in the way that 1 have described. But to bcvomc 
carried away with the idea as a general one \N0uld, in my 
view, be foolish. ! see little to be gained except for the 
organisation man who loves to organise without considera- 
tion of ends. There could be much to lose. I think Mr i3ir!ey 
agrees with me. He has given much thought to his paper; 
he has provoked much thought in us far beyond the narrovs 
confines of his remit. I don't blame him, for the remit itself 
hardly justified, in Ihe Scottish context at least, a paper of 
any length. Indeed we thank him for the significant con- 
tribution he has nwdc to (he continuing debate on the future 
orgiinisation of education for the 11-18 age group. 



Response: D. P. Michael 

i begin where Derek Birley ended with the image of a 
Channel Tunnel started simultaneously in England and in 
France, trusting to luck that the two ends met in the middle. 
A small family firm in West Wales, Jones Brothers of 
Llareggub, submitted the lowest tender ever for the con- 
struction of the Tunnel One brother proposed building 
from Lngland and the other from F-rancc. They were asked 
the obvious question, what if ibey didn't meet in Ihe middle? 
*"What are you worried about?" said the elder brother. ''If 
VrC miss one another, you'll get two Tunnels for the price 
of one/* 

It would be a travesty of Derek Birley's arguments to 
suggest that the Jones Brothers analogy holds good at all 
points, but I hope to show that there is more virtue than 
he wilt admit in a duplication, or even a multiplication of 
routes through the stormy 16 to 18 seas. 

1 am aware at the outset of two constraints upon my 
Response. First, I have read with profit Derek Birley*s book 
•'Planning and Education" and therefore find it difTicult to 
stage a quarrel with the author. Second, members of the 
B.E.A.S. are likely to deplore administrative untidiness and 
favour simplification and unificiition in the management of 
resources. And yet, as Dickens reminds us in a comment on 
a deplorable headmaster, Wackford Squeers, "He had but 
one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in favour of two.'* 
A pair of educational systems may be as valuable as a pair 
of eyes, a pair of ears, or a pair of legs. 

To begin at the beginning, some of us have long con- 
O ;d th<5 views of the Principal of the Cambridgeshire 
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College of Arts atid Technology, Deryck Mumford, slanted 
and simplistic. A more credible and nmc acceptable case 
for (he importance of lairlher Education for jnany pupils 
aged 16 to 19 comes from a Working Party set up by the 
Association of Technical Institutions, the Association of 
Principals of Technical Insticutions and the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions. Here Deryck Mumford 
was only one voice among the ele^en membcfs. 1 he Working 
Party's deliberations culminated in the advociicy, not of 
Junior Colleges or the like, but of full partnership between 
schools and colleges. 

The Working Party makes its bid for a major portion 
of 16 to 19 pupils on a full-time basis on ihc alleged grounds 
thai: 

(1) an ahernative to school is desirable for many— we 
all grant this; 

(2) the colleges have a "'direct'* approach to learning— 
\shich seems to mean thai F.H. students are more 
purposeful and their studies more purposive; 

(3) colleges provide for u vocational motivation- -which 
in part repeals the previous argument; 

(4) the role of the colleges allows wioer scope — which 
seems a partial repetition of the two previous argu- 
ments; 

(5) colleges allow seduce and expensive resources to be 
used more extensively— an argument for wider 
sharing, not for depriving schools of resources; 

(6) colleges are truly comprehensive- for some people, a 
double-edged argument. 

All six arguments, which appear on closer inspection to 
add up lo no more than four, arc adduard in favour not of 
dee-iipitation of the schools nor of curtailment of the colleges 
in the name of rational re-planning, but rather of fuller 
co-operation between schools and colleges. 

Derek Birley is right to argue that there is nothing sacro- 
sanct about history even— if I may so say svickedly to the 
Principal of a Polytechnic— about recent history which has 
given us the binary system of Polytechnics alongside Uni- 
versities. He is wrong to suggest that we can disregard the 
past and the present when we consider the future. Of course 
we have to linker with what he calls a "compromise 
machine'*. At this date, we may modify the design; we 
simply Cimnot atTord to re-design it. And we must ail w^ork 
together on modifications, which is why the Headmasters* 
Association have long urged the formation of Liaison 
Committees linking schools and colleges. 

The West Oxfordshire Centre for Advanced EduciUion is 
always quoted as an example of collaboration between one 
college and some schools. The brochure issued by the Joint 
Directors makes interesting reading. First in all the pre- 
liminary courses, as in all schools, there is great emphasis 
laid upon General Education. With the exception of facilities 
for practical work in Agriculture and prcsujrnaWy better 
opportunities for engineering workshop practice there is 
liule even in West Oxfordshire that any large, purpose-built 
Comprehensive School coufd not already offer. Indeed, 
languages are sadly limited to two, French and German. 
Within the Consortium there is a restriction upon the 
number of Aris-plus-Science combinations possible, it is 
not evident that the limc-tablc could be made and remade 
annually as is usual in schools to fit the individual needs 
of pupils. 

Clearly, cvin where you combine forces in perfect amity, 
preserving the autonomy of separate institutions, you still 
cannot satisfy every need. A limitation then of resources lo 
the schools alone or to F.E. Colleges may seem economically 
attractive and may appear (o make sense administratively 
but, as you all know, the saving of cost is seldom matched 
by the increase of benefit, f recall that Derek Birley has 
himself elsewhere castigated an expensive accounting opera- 
lion, intended to save money, which in fact, cost more than 
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the amount of the money saved! That u school pl;icc costs 
less than ;ui V.V, pl.KX* is not proven, as ihcy s;vy in these 
partis^ but Its easily wrguaWe. \\V do not coiKvde ihc 
logistical afgumcni. 

The Pilklngion repoit on class sl/es in colleges of I Ml. 
rcvcakxl a serious under-usc of sc;»rcc resources, but at the 
time ft was partly explained iis inescapable in (he process of 
expansion. ^ have no up-to-date facts and llgures since I Mi, 
Colleges are coy about the numbers of places i'Uled and un* 
Jllled; success and failure rates: the exact nature of their 
liK^rai studies; the extent of their pastoral provision; the 
huge percentage of their teaching stalTs not trained for 
teaching'; their percentage orgtx>d Jlonours graduates, 
and much cHe, 

f accept that there must be wusieful oser lapping in the 
age-range undo discussion. Where waste is idcntiliablc, 
steps ought to Ik taken to remedy it, In future all new 
school and coltege 16 to 18 building should be planned for 
integrated use. Hxisting lacilities should be more widely 
shared- Sixth forms may have to be pooled as the LL.H A. 
suggests. Sixth formers nvay have to be grouped into Sixth 
rorn"i Colleges (not Junior Colleger under I'M, control). 
Some Fl:. courses that could more appropriately be otTered 
in schools shoufd be shod. Certainly schools ought not fo 
hase to continue to labour under the disadvantage of not 
being allowed to recruit craftsmen and craftswomcn legally 
entitled to instruct in f-.H. Colleges. 

The instiluic of Careers OtVicers the olhor week produced 
a report "Linked Courses and School Leavers". They threw 
considcrabte doubt on the cRicacy of link arrangements 
made (I quote) "for the administrative convenience of 
colleges and schools rather t-.an the needs < f pupils . , 
"ft is simply not good enough/' they continue, *'io lay on 
courses only where a College finds it has spiirc aipacity." 

I speak from experience of using pre -vocational linked 
courses for my own boys and girls, although we have now 
dropped them since wc have moved to vast new properly- 
equipped buildings where wc can ourselves provide courses 
for boys in building* in vehicle maintenance and in elect riail 
work, Kile for girls there are courses in conuncrce, includ- 
ing typing, and in home management. Wc do not yearn 
after Melton Mowbray pie, nor we hase the disciplinary 
irritations mentioned by the Headmaster of King ["dward Vil 
School. Mellon Mowbray. 

In the schools wc can ensure that any vocational educa- 
tion is an extension of general education. We know that 
vocational training alone, as distinct from vocational educa- 
tion, runs counter to the whole concept of R.O.S.L.A. Not 
only this but our pupils arc entering an era of greater job- 
mobility when they will require not merely one specialist 



trade but further training and rc-1ra(ning for jobs not yet 
dcviicd, Docs voc;\tional Lurther LTduciUioii fuUy allow for 
niulti^vtvational l-urthcr l-ducation ? Does Further Hduca- 
(ion fully allow for Leisure from Vocation ? 

IX^rck Birley is unhappy about what he calls emotively 
the "7-year stretch" of secondary school education. It is a 
5-year compulsory '*stretch'\ if that is the word, followed 
by two further optlorial years. CrowtherS panegyric on the 
Sixth I orm may need up'dating but It must impress every- 
one that increasing numbers of pupils arc conung back 
voluntarily to the 6lh Forms. A<.ljnittedly, the gro\Mh in 
the number of pupils seeking eventual entrance to Higher 
FduciUion has been explosive in all Western Furopcan 
countries except Western Cienmany, Nor should wc forget 
that in the fchools wc are catering for Higher Fducalion, 
not n^rely for Further Fducalion, 

Wc claim our elongaicd age-range as a virtue; wc know 
continuity to be valuable both for pupils and teachers. Wc 
would not dispute that for some pupils, and not always the 
weakest academically, a change of scene at 16 plus may be 
desirable. I'or most pupils enforced discontinuity would be 
disastrous, Wc have the ininKuse advantage of knowing all 
about ihe potential and aptitudes of our pupils at 16 plus. 
The foundation of 6th fomi study is laid by men and wontcn 
who sec their students ihrough to a challenging and accep- 
tably high level. There is great ditVKully in maii\taining 
academic standards ;^llcre there are 11 to 16 schools. And 
a cui-otT al 16 plus would necessitate at the tertiary stage 
v^asteful repetition of "O" level and CS.F. level retrieval 
courses proper to the secondary stage. 

At a time when wc arc considering ways a!\d means, 
whether by C.B.F.. N. and F., or by some other arrange- 
nKnt, to broaden 6th Form and F^unher Education, it is 
horrifyitig to near suggestions that would inevitably lead to 
a narrowing of the cduCiUional front. Words and phrases 
like relevance, college cduc*^tion, adult environment and 
other progressive vogue-words conceal from the hearers, 
and sometimes from the users, retrogressive notions. 

I hope that 1 have said enough to show that I am not 
persuaded by Derek Birley (I use his own language) to leap 
into the dark. You may recall that the phrase, a leap into 
the dark, was first coined by Hobbcs to describe death! 

Wc in the schools prefer to continue to develop our own 
tried and tested Channel Tunnel Wc shall improve and 
cnlauje it. We shall cut ihrough where possible into the 
adjoining newer, narrower Tunnel of Further Education in 
order to obviate the unnecessary multiplication of rails and 
to reduce the cost of track-maintenance. 

I hope, Mr Chairman, that I may have made some small 
contribution to the Further Fducation ol Derek BirJey. 
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Problems in Practice: A synopsis of 
the eight discussion group reports 

I:. A. l:\van (lidiior) 



As originally planned, the two discussion group sessions 
were to be cona*rncU respectively ssilh Mr McGarriiy's 
paper on **StatT Kesourccs in SeeoiHlary Schools*' and 
Mr BirteyVs on "School and Further Tducation: Joint 
Use of Rcsoura's" 

In the cvcn<, owing lo over-running of both plenary 
sessions preceding, discussion time vsas severely cu nailed, 
but members were able u> give attention to ceriajn n:ajor 
issues. In iheir consideration of Mr McGarriiy's paper and 
the responses of Mr Robertson and Mr White, the groups 
concentrated on four nviin topics: the plaa- of models and 
norni^. public administaition aspects, including decision- 
making and accountability, the source and nature of 
resources, and linally objectives and value judgements. 
Some similarity of emphasis was apparent in the discussion 
of Mr Birley^s paper and those of his rcspondems, Mr 
l-airlie and Mr Michael, Aims, objectives and needs were 
again prominent, and in this contevt seme account was 
taken of dilTerences between Scotland and England alTccting 
the problem of school/further educ*uion duplication. The 
same general concern about questions of ciTectivcness, 
clftciency and accountabihty manifested itself* but there was 
more emphasis in the second discussion session on steps 
towards a solution and the practical problems insolved. 

Staff Resources in Secondary Schools 

Shnfeh ond Sorms 

Generally, the Scottish attempt to establish a malhematici\l 
model for secondary school stalling was welcomed, fti an 
era of scarcity of resources often exacerbated by severe 
maldistribution, the model otTcred a rational, comparatively 
bias-free means of calculating stalT needs on a much fairer 
basis than existed before. Moreover, the application would 
facilitate close scrutiny of the implications of various forms 
of school orgvnisation and course options, so providing a 
factual base for planning. Its objectivity and apparent 
practicability, in Scotland at leasts were felt to be much 
superior to the largely disappointing Hnglish system of 
quotas, the huter failing short of desirable standards of 
objectivity and sensitivity. 

Some nicmbers expressed suspicion as to the true aim of 
the survey underlying the model. Was it to improve educa- 
tion^ asked one member, or simply base economic cllkiency ? 
On the other hand, to those who feel the introduction of 
any framework of objective assessment of needs into the 
delicate realm of educational human interaction is an erosion 
of the calling of the professional, the answer must be that 
where resources are scarce and subject to intense competition 
from a variety of interests, the attempt to establish some 
cfTective means of collecting information about the implica- 
tions of difTerent allocations of these, or even some of these, 
resources is a necessary prerequisite to intelligent discussion, 
In the absence of such hard information, not only etliciency 
is likely to be sacrificed, but the very educational values so 
prized by the critics may recede beyond the horizons of 
possible achievement through withdrawal of the resources 
required to realise them. 

In itself the modet, as Mr McGarrity himself pointed out, 
qI^' merely a set of logical steps which produce a teacher 
• l/^iuirenicnt according to the values assumed for the input 



variables" (p. 7). That is to say. it is strictly an mfornvUional, 
not a prescriptive* tool His next comment, that 'Mt is there- 
tore entirely neutral and dk>es not itself incoiporate values,'* 
raised some doubts: not all members were prepared to con- 
cede the neutrality of the model feeling that loail education 
authorities n^ight well be icmpved to use it prescript ively. 
The group in which this point was raised did not have time 
to pursue its enquiry whether any model could be valuc-frec. 

Two other criticisms of the model emerged: first that it 
was too sophisticated, and second that it was not sophisti- 
cal led enough. In one group there was a general view that 
the sophistication of the method was not appropriate or 
jusiilied at national or local government level, where its 
niany of assessment was negatived by less conlrollaWe 
factors related to supply^ change of educational policy and. 
locally, of specific environmental circumstances. There was 
a preference for cruder assessments of resource allocations 
on a total roll basis, one for teaching stalT, one for non- 
teaching statT and other resources, and a third allocation 
based on specific need to be allocated on teaching slafT, 
non-teaching stalT. or other resources at the head's discretion. 
U was suggested that at national ond loci I authority level 
all that was necessary was to check on departures from a 
broad tendency. 

It was thought that the method would be helpful to heads 
of schools and of departments or courses in assessing the 
demand for statT and deployment of stall, but it was stressed 
that over-sophistication could be counter-productive by 
causing resentn^nt if the ^'customers'* did not understand 
what was happening. The danger mentioned by Mr McGarrity, 
of confusing the illustrations w ith recommendations, was 
very great, and the approval expressed was of the method, 
not the formula. 

Those who felt that the model was not sophisticated 
enough based their argument mainly on the point raised by 
Mr White that it took insuflicicnt account of the constraints 
of accommodation. Mr Brodie conceded this and expressed 
the hope that the model might be extended to include this 
factor, but felt that accomn^odalion was not a major con- 
straint in Scotland. While those heads unfortunate enough 
to have to cope with "cconomy"'-sizcd classrooms unable to 
acconunodate more than twenty-eight to thirty pupils might 
not share Mr Brodie's optimism, no doubt their problem 
could be met by a flexible application of the mode!. 

This depends entirely on the use made of any norms 
derived from it. From the schools' point of view the actual 
norms established arc more significant than the model by 
which they are derived, and a great deal of discussion was 
given to norms in general and t*ic suggested nomas of the 
Scottish documents in particular. Several features of norms 
commanded wide approval. 

First of all, the fact that they were stated publicly along 
with factual data about actual statTing provision throughout 
the country offered a sound basis of comparison and an 
incentive to reduce the disparities among the various educa- 
tion authorities. Further, their publication was of interest 
not only to the teacher and the administrator, but also to 
the public, who could thereby gain a clearer understanding 
of just what they were or were not getting for th:ir money. 
It was suggested that this might help ease the problem of 
maldistribution: an authority whose schools appeared grossly 
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ovcf-slulTc;! might lirul ils raicpviycrs qucsiioaing the c\pcn(ii- 
lurc, or even Tcd\ictio!\ of ru^c supj^ort gnuu- -pcrhi\ps 
i\ fiutc less imnicdLuc ihiin ihc prc^svircs for iinprovcmcfU 
likely 10 iirise in an iUca publicly shown to be seriously 
underprivileged in siAlTing. 

I orward planning of stall" needs depends or* some agrev\! 
?jUindard of sialTing provision, irrespccuw ol ho\s Oiese 
norms arc derived, or how appropriate ihey are in .hem- 
seises, (hey must be assumed in estimating future demands, 
and only \shen publicly expressed c^in ihcy be scrutiniscti by 
all concerned. It is hard to see how anyone in eiJucaiion 
interested in a professional approach to the management of 
resources, and kasi of ail ihosw* who have to accvpl the 
resources vKlually allocated, wn be satisfied with an un« 
expressed standard known only to tlie central controlling 
bOily and kcpl secret from the cusiomers. 

Groups considered a numlvr of other as^KCts of the 
nornutivc approaeh in general with less approval. Some 
expressed anxiciy ubt.ut \\s inevitable un^icr valuing of 
nunagemeni e^pcrl(se at insiiiutional tevel. Not only can 
it blur individual esj^rjcnce, and reduce the institutional 
imnAijcr's freedom, but it c^vn also cover up quite serious 
mismanagemeni on his part. More fandanKntal still is the 
assumption in the normative approach of explicit criteria 
for ctlkienl vise of sialf, A corollary of the notorious ekisivc- 
ncss of precise measures of elfcctivcness in educational 
pr,ictice is a corresponding imprecision in measures of 
ctViciency in utilisation of resources. 

The evcr-preseiU danger that by their very nature norms 
may become rcsirictive, a statement of the actual rather 
than a policy for the desirable, ami so restrict devclopn^nt, 
was also voiced. 

Norms for maximum class st^^c were attacked on the 
grounds that these can be used to conceal real stalT shortages, 
espcct-dly in relation to the specialist sul^ject groups in the 
upper schoo). Perhaps here ihc objection is not so much lo 
the principle of norms for maximum class size as lo the 
actual figures sttggestcti. None of tho groups reported fol* 
lowing up the more fundamental poiri hiiMcd at in Mr 
White's response that concentration of thinking in terms of 
maximum chiss si/es jnay blind the mind to other vsays of 
deploying statT: ''Have we." he asked, '"evidence . . . that 
the outcome of (say) 3 periods of teacher contact sN ilh a 
group of 20 would be less beneticial than a larger number 
of periods spent in much bigger groups?" 

On the deiaik of (he norms actually suggested there was 
substaniial further discussion. Some members expressed 
considerable uncase that the norms were based rather on 
use and wont than a radical reappraisal of needs Many felt 
that they were not flexible enough to deal with stalT shortages 
as between ■vabjects. nor could they allow for informed 
teacher opinion; in short, the cmpha^s was inevitably 
Ltuanlitalive in a situation which demanded provision for 
qualilalive assessment. Mr Robertson's demonstralion of 
the discrepancy between (he Scottish Hducation Department's 
planning view and the stark realities of the situation as seen 
and fell by the schools in areas like his own stirred much 
syTiipaihy. One group summarised the situation in terms of 
a need for the consensus of professional people, not merely 
the rigid applicuion of a slidc-rute. 

Pi^Mk A<hf(i'fiiUriifior\ Aspects 

Three main themes emerged in this aspect of the discus- 
sions, namely decision-making, accountability, and Ux:al 
autonomy versus central control. Concern was expressed 
about the manner in which decisions were made for cduca- 
tional development, the reliUionships and co-ordination 
iimong the various bodies involved, e.g. central govcrimicnt, 
local authorities and institutions, and finally about the 
quality of decision-makers, As an example of the last, 
one group alleged that following on Dclany's work from 
I principles it was found that cduciitionisls were unable 
I i/^"lraw the necessary p^iramelers. 



One point clcarb- established was the thrtist towards 
ccntra\ control stit^^ulated by the prerequisite for sound 
decision-making of increasingly detailed and comprehcfisivc 
information available only through the application of 
advat\ced technology which onl> a large and well-fuinkd 
organisation coLtId hope lo provide. Consequently, decisions 
arc forced further at^d fiirilier away from the point of 
imp!cmeniation. with \\\\ the risks for practicaUly which 
remoteness involves; and there is also greatly iricreased scale 
of error siiould a wrong d^ /ision made. Moreover it 
seems a basic contradiction of the ethos of a truly cduea- 
lional servior that responsibility, and therefore accountability, 
for decision-making should be removed from the institution 
and the scene of action. 

Information technology is not tho only factor exerting 
pressure towards increasing centralisation of decision-jtiaking. 
RcgionalisatLon has its clTect as welL probably not a sim- 
plistic pull towards the centre, but a selective one. Sheer 
si?e will inevitably force the delegation of some decisions lo 
the divisional or institutional level, for example, the appoint* 
nKnt of stalT. already largely delegated in many areas. 
Clearly, however, central government nuisl concern itself 
with the irt'ining and supply of teachers; to allow slafling 
to run into w situation of ovcrsupply would be intolerable 
both from a cost point of view and in tcnns of the diversion 
of scarce? manpower from other fields— to say nothing of the 
human aspects for the trained but redundant unfortunates. 

Over against the arguuienis for professional judginent and 
autonojity, several groups raised the question of accounta- 
bility. There is a general trend in current British society to 
expect more accountability to the public in general as well 
as lo management. In a corporate managemenl situation 
education will have to compete directly with other services, 
some of which may serve apparently quite similar ends, 
for ftnanciai support. To do this effectively means not only 
being able to give an account of aims, objectives and the 
extent to which they hase been achieved, but also (o do so 
in terms the others concerned can understand, for example, 
treasurers, councillors, and the genera! public, U was sug- 
gested in one group thai loatl authorities had in the past 
ton over lolerant, that they had not suflkicntly questioned 
the schools* use of resources. While this was adn^itted the 
proper question about criteria was raised. One nKmbcr then 
raised the problem of viren;eni as a major factor in limiting 
the elTective management freedom of the schools, This inler- 
action of viremcnt and accountabiliiy was raised vigain in 
Ihc second discussion group session, and accountability 
itself was considered al greater length in the plenary session 
following fYofessor I owJer's paper. 

Although the title of the conference was Management of 
Resources, most of the discussion on resources in the group 
sessions tended to focus on the stalT aspects. One group 
oiTcrcd the explanation that the labour intensive syslen; that 
education stilt was had caused people to think too limitcdly 
about teaching and not about total learning siluations. E-vcn 
so, it vsas argued, the emphasis on staff was itself deficient 
in that too often no clear statement was made about the 
kind of staff required. Consequently there was no: only the 
problem of the school apparently well stafTcd overall but 
with serious shortage in some departments, but also an 
inadequate analysis of the need for types of staff other than 
teachers. Pupil- teacher ratio was therefore felt by some to be a 
quite unsatisfactory measure of the stalling needs of a school. 

The new structures of promoted posts emerging both north 
and south of the border suggest comparison with the Salmon 
reorganisation of the nursing profession, but nothing like 
that fundamental study of needs and roles has as yet been 
attempted in education. Too many still seemed to think of a 
solution in terms of more teaching staff instead of considera- 
tion of all available or potential resources in relation lo the 
needs of the children. Open plan type buildings are an 
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alicnipt to ciKOUta^c i\iul Cxiriialisc on a ch anged role lor 
ihc teacher, Some >Ju>ols l\;ive gone so far as lo inirodiKV 
parcnis into the class situation as hclivrs in a numlvr of 
s|vcilie roles. In soin** eviscs ihe teacher would rather have 
had additional elerica) or auxili;\ry help, or even ^iv:cial 
items of equipment such as tape-recorders, television sets 
or C.CM .V,, but the system olTered him simply anoihci 
teacher or nothing. 

On v\ays to eombal the acknowledged c\ il of nuidisiribu- 
tion of what seemed saiistaetory siatVing at national or even 
authority level, no easy solution emerged- It was generuHy 
agreed that an unlimited free market was incompatible with 
enkieney. Direction of labour, the obvious answer, was 
raised only to Iv dismissed as polilieally impossible in the 
present climate. Ycl limited forms of direction have iKcn 
practised for many years. Vor example the young teacher 
might be offered a post in a less desirable part of the authority 
area than that in which ho wanted to work on the under- 
standing that within a certain period he would be transferred 
to the part of his choice. Another inducement mentioned 
was help with housing, liNpcriencc with other devices such 
us additional salary paviiicnls and travelling expenses for 
teachers in designated schools has not proved generally 
successful. 

Much disruption is caused by the inevitable time lag 
between one teacher*s leaving his post and his successor's 
appoininient and taking up duty. One group discussed this 
at some length arguing that one could scvircely talk about 
clllciency in the organisation and allocation of staff resources 
far less achieve it» so long as the transfer of promoted 
teachers was permitted on a nationwide basis at any lime 
throughout the Si ^sion. This created tremendous problems 
for the headmaster, yet the views of the profession demanded 
thai plum posts in particular should be tilted as soon as 
possible. Moreover, it was a practical necessity that inter- 
views, since they were so time consuming, should be spread 
fairly evenly throughout the year. One way out of the diffi- 
culty would be a system of supply teachers; but in the 
balanced system of supply and demand which it was hoped 
to create, was there a place for supply teachers? Perhaps, 
the group concluded, the answer lay in making the *Mloat" 
buoyant enough to allow for transfers. Probably the admini- 
strator would sec a system of transfer only at the beginning 
of each term, particularly w here a four term year is in 
operation, as not unreasonable. 

Rather surprisingly the reports showed no evidence that 
groups had directly concerned themselves with the actual 
deployment of statT resources within the school as opposed 
merely lo the obtaining of them, Perlwps preoccupation 
with felt shortage Ciin explain this, but on the other hand it 
is when a particular resource is tn short supply that how 
it is used becomes of greatest importance. This whole 
question is closely linked w ith that of types of staff and 
auxiliary, clerical and technical help. There is also the old 
problenv that our present view of promotion and manage- 
ment tends lo perpetuate a system in which the best teachers 
are removed from the teaching situation. Only rarely have 
authorities risked an alternative^ but it has been done. At 
least one large stale school in Bngiand is headed by a 
manager from the industrial field. 

One group, however, did report a suggested solution to 
the incfllcienl stalTing which impinges on the individual 
school. This svas the idea that decisions at authority level 
should regulate the provision of courses in particular institu- 
tions throughout its area to avoid wasteful dissipation of 
resources, Tn practical terms this might mean allowing only 
one of three schools to teach Russian, or, to trespass into 
the territory of the second discussion group session, allocal- 
i certain courses previously olTcred in both a school and 
iis local technical college to one or other. 

^^^.^ 

TRir^'^*'^^^^ theme was the need for objectives or at least 
skir sense of purpose as the context of resource manage- 



ment. Criticism was expressed of Mr McOarrily's paper for 
its failure to present its model iiui nonns within the frame- 
work of an explicit philosophy of education; and some 
stxMued to feel that the mathematical approach to resource 
managenwnt embodied its own arid philosophy of pre- 
<.>ccupation w ith means and enicicncy at the expv'nse of ends 
and educational elfectiveness, As others pointed out, this is 
a quite unfair criticism as the model explicitly provides for 
input variables expressing a whole range of philosophies, 
values and priorities, its function being not to prescribe any 
one set of these, but to enable the ntanager to learn quickly 
and cle^irly the intj plications for resources of whatever values 
he wishes to feed in. Careful thinking through and continual 
appraisal of one's educational philosophy is a nett;ssary 
concomitant to sound management, but it is sad when it is 
used as an argument to discredit the attempt to develop 
techniques of investigation and control of the mean» 
necessnry to achieve it. 

But not all groups were unanimous on the need or even 
desirability of having one's educational philosophy spelt out 
in operational objectives. Opinions in one group varied from 
''most teachers have implicit objectives but it is very ditViculi 
to write thejn down. In fact to do so is a waste of lime*' to 
''if you do not have explicit objectives how can you explain 
to others about what you are trying lo do, and how will you 
know when you have achieved your implicit objectives?" 
Although this particular group reached no agreement on 
the need for objectives, it was conceded that some planning 
was belter than no planning, 

While the elTects of rapid change on the setting of objec- 
tives and the paradox of planning for the unpredictable 
were recognised, there was, however, fairly general acceptance 
of the need to consider some kind of objeclives as a basis 
for rational resource planning. Sometimes failure to spell 
them out clearly cm result in the organisation spending 
much time and energy in the pursuit of what are quite 
fundamentally conflicting objectives. A good illustration was 
given by one group: teachers should recognise that some of 
their demands are incompatible; for example, no special 
financial incentives for some areas, no direction of labour, 
full staffs in city-centre schools. 

Before the model can produce any results, the input 
variables must be decided, ft is here that value judgments 
are crucial. Staflmg demands depend largely on the type of 
curriculum followed. One particular kind of pattern was 
used lo illustrate the operation of the model, but others 
could equally well be employed. The problem lies in pro* 
viding not so much for di tie rent specific defined values in 
Ihe sense of curricular patterns, as in ensuring thai curriculum 
development itself is not stultified, It was suggested in ono 
group that deliberate oversiafling ought lo be encouraged to 
allow for training and curriculum development. !n practical 
terms, this would mean a larger allowance for the 'Uloat" 
element in the model. Whether or not pupils should be given 
a choice atid the nature of the choice, if any, are other value 
judgments, It must also be recognised that where choice is 
available, pupils will not always choose on rational grounds. 
For exnmple a major factor in subject choice can be whether 
or not the pupil likes the particular teacher concerned, or 
what his or her friend has chosen. 

Broadly then there seemed to be a substantial degree of 
support among members for the kind of approach lo staff 
resources exemplified in the Scottish model with the impor- 
tant proviso that the input variables be decided firmly on 
grounds of sound educational values and practice, and not 
of narrow "clTiciency" or administrative convenience. What 
h needed is for the educationist to learn the language of the 
administrative cfTicicncy expert while retaining his own 
professional values. 

School and Further luJucation Joint use of Resources 
General Considerations 

As the responses by Mr Fairlie and Mr Michael showed, 
Mr Birlcy's paper stirred strong reactions, especially In terms 
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of the sokiiiou he aUvtKaicd. Jlis indicimcni of tlic cuircnt 
situation of wuNtcful coin|VUiion and duplicaiion of rcsourccN 
found nuich more sitppon. Uui sonic demurred; if ojio of 
iho iiims of educational organisation is to pro\ido appro- 
priate fare in an appropriate sctling for the individual and 
his needs, then it is wroi^g to argue that the consequent 
deployment of resourvxs is Nsa>tefLil. Only when ttic aints 
have been established is ii nvaningful to talk in terms of 
4:tlieiency or \\astefu\ness. U Nvas generally agreed howc\er 
that there svas a basic contlict IxMween choice of institution 
for the pupils and ostensible elTieieacy m use of resources 

Two factors were observed to have operated to bring 
schools and colleges increasingly into what had been tradi- 
tionally each other's territory, I'lr^t ihe developing practice 
of presenting students in the icchnicd colleges for the day 
school certificates, and second the inM>act of the raising of 
the school leaving age on the schools, in elVcct transferring 
the old pre-;jppreniiceship course sUidonis from college to 
school. This blurring of formerly sharp distinct ions was 
further compHcaied by a coming together in ether respects, 
particularly culujre. No longer, it was argued, was it liue to 
say that colleges li,;d a more open climate than schools: in 
fact some schools, especially sixth forn^ institutions, were 
more open than some colleges. Consequcatly ihere was a 
loss sharp dichotomy between the types of young people 
attracted to the two institutions. ?robJen>s of disconlimiity 
and loss of interest were also discuNsed and it was argued 
by ^ome that we simply did not have enough evidence on 
the elTect of change of institution on w hich la form a 
rational judgment, 

DilTerences between Scotlatid and lUighuid alTecting the 
problem were cited. Because of historical, sociological and 
demographic differences the degree of competition between 
school and further cducatioi-> was less in Scotland, and con- 
sequently t'kic solutions required might also be difTcrcnt. 
North of the border most sceond.iry schools were con^- 
prehensive both in enrolment and in the range of courses 
provided. :md it did not make sense for the colteges to 
duplicate these services. In Rngkind, on the other harid, 
because of the greater prevalence of the grammar sehooh 
the colleges might have a dilTercnt function to perform and 
a larger proportion of the age group to serve Others again 
argued that in tenns of specialisation, both of institution 
and of subject matter, Scotland and England seemed to be 
moving in opposite directions. To a considerable degree 
tiue of the subject, this is probably much less so of the 
institution; Scotland for example has yet to develop Ihc 
sixth form college. 

Prc-reqmsites to a Solution 

The sharp di (Terences of view taken by Mr EJirley and his 
respondents served to focus attention on the need for a clear 
definition of the objectives of both schools and further 
education colleges in respect of their provision for young 
people of the IS-JI? year age group. Agreement that aims 
and objectives must be defined leaves however the vital 
question of whose responsibility ibis is to be. More questions 
lhan answers were raised on this issue: should it be the 
headteacher and the principal? or what part should the 
focal authority play? and» in view of the undoubted fact 
lhat what was most Jiceded was c<arcful overall planning to 
provide both an educiUlonal pattern and management of 
resources in schools and further education to ensure economy 
and efficiency, was there any real altcrriative to corporate 
consideration? 

f-ufthcr, before goals and objectives could n\eaningfully 

m i be developed, the needs of the young people concerned had 
to be taken itUo account as these must arbitrate the fmal 
solution. The urgent need here was for research to provide 

, the infonnalion on svhich rational judgnx^nis might bo 
■ 'formed^ that the tendene>* to put institu- 

O d ej^nsjdehuighs first nail^Uiied against a proper analysis 

:l^i,£J\ICiC pioW^ tliat preoccupation with organisational 



and adjninistrative questions of the distinction tvtween 
school and further education had operated to the detriment 
of the young people's interests. 

Ueal progress in rationalising provision between school 
and further education detvndcdon the elimination of the 
existing barriers of the distinction between school and further 
education. New attitudes were required on both sides. 
Schools' resentment of the colleges* encroachjiient on their 
territory in aeademic subject tklds was only (ired by what 
they saw as the colleges' envious search for status. Most 
people did not seem to be conscious of waste of resources 
and were little interested in furihering the cause of el^icicncy. 
Tor these attitudes, some members argued, there required to 
bo substittitcd the recogi\ition that the dilTerent altitudes of 
each type of institution rellected genuine dilfercnces of need, 
and that it might not only be wasteful trojn ati economic 
elTiciency point of view, but also mistaken editeational policy 
for further educ^ition to try to olTer too many ac;idemic 
courses and in so doing to fail to provide adequately for 
those whose needs it could best meet now. Another con- 
sequence of the present laissc: /aire development was the 
absence of any stimulus to preparedness for the radical 
constructive chat^ge required. 

Others took the view thai a less drastic alteraiion was 
demanded. They questioaed the meaning of the distinction 
so frequently assumed between vocational and general 
education and felt that even to the extent they could validly 
be distinguished, ihcy were not so incompatible as Mr 
Hirley's respondents had implied. 



PmcifCai Probhms 

A number of practical problenu in achieving any improve- 
naent on the present situation were considered. Among these 
the physic;^l problems of separate buildings loomed large. 
Dispersed buildings produce great enough administrative 
complexity in a single Institution as those headteachers or 
principals with one or more annexes well know; but when 
this factor is compounded by separate managements in 
autonomous units, the situation is even more intractable. 
Time-tables control the use of buildings and any co-operative 
ventures between school and college demand synchronisation 
of both staff and accommodation time-tables at least at the 
points of contact. This, many fch, wus a real obstacle. 

An additional difficulty pointed out was the human factor; 
joint use was an aduitiona! commitment forced on both 
school and college staff, thus producing divided loyalties, a 
first and a secondiry responsibility. Pupils loo, it was alleged, 
with their continued loyally to school even while In college 
on link courses, tended to exacerbate this feeling. Within 
the college itself the low status of link courses promoted 
invidious distinctions among the siatT. Two way sharing and 
transfer of stafT between the two types of institutions was 
fraught with problems arising out of difTerences in qualifica- 
tions and siilary scales. Many of the further education staff 
lacked teacher training. Teacher politics as well as party 
politics therefore had a large part to play in either facilitating 
or frustrating any changes, and consequently vested interests 
created powerful lobbies to be overcome. 

Legal aspects were raised also. Mow, for example, one 
group asked, did the notion off// loco parentis"' apply in 
the further education colleges? What was the position of 
pupils not yet having reached school leaving age attending 
the college for link courses? Closely related to this aspect is 
that of pastoral care. A number of groups gave considera- 
tion to this issue. Some urged the alleged lack of it in further 
education as a major factor In favour of keeping academic 
subjects in school so that pupils would receive full attention 
to all aspects of their development. Others took the position 
that for pupils of the age group under consideration the 
school system of pastoral carC: was oppressive and a' very 
sound rc^^son for making ahefnative provision In college 
for those who felt this way about school. 



.S7c'/iN u>\uird^ tt Solution 

A comprehensive review of Uic CM^titig situation to idcntitV 
ureas ol overlap \v;u sviggestc<i us ihe rir^^t sicp losvanls a 
soluiioii. I nibracing stall, aceomnuHl;uion. cquipinciil and 
courses this would provide much iwded evidence of the 
precise nimire and e\lem of the problem. DilTerences in 
slatlMig m\o%, qualilicaiions, salary s,Mle> and coikIiIIoi^s of 
service had kept the two sectors apart in any revievNs of 
stalling needs, A joint schools and further education statlini 
*^urvcy, in terms of ihc young fKoplc to be served, uas a 
priority in the eyes of one group, 

Mr Fairlie^ solution, a rejection of the \^llolc idea of joint 
use ol resouro:^ on the ground thai both tytvs of institution 
could and should be so organised as to make etlicienl use of 
their own separate resources, found liuk support in (he 
discussion gioups, Mosi. considering the problem as it 
appeared south of the border, recognised joint use as an ain^ 
both necessary economically and desirable educationally. 
Surprisingly Hiilc consideration seen\s to have bo:n given 
to the Scottish distinction alluded to by Mr l airlle betsvecii 
provision of resources and provhion of nltcrnative roures 
for people. None of the reports made retercntx to the practice 
adopted in Scotland \shere the student is not normally 
admitted to a further education colfegc to undertake a 
course provided in day school unfess he is over J 8 years. 
This eliminates the duplication of provision for the snme 
group of young peonle. and leaves only the question of 
v\hat diiTerent contribution each institution can make to 
iheir education and hovN best equipment and other resources 
can be shared to achieve this end. 

Members did. however, discuss a number of possible ways 
of reducing the inefticiency of ihc present situation. Those 
who conaMitrated on a subject or course based approach 
wanted first of all a great deal more research into time- 
tabling and the cost of olfering specific subjects ar^d varying 
combinations of subjects in both schools and colleges. At 
this point discussion tended to refer back to points made in 
the previous session on Mr McKjarrity's paper, it being 
argued that centralisation or limited aUocation of certain 
subjects and'or combinations of subjects should be cITected 
among a given group of institutions within reasonable com- 
niuiing distance. Such costs invoUe accommodation and 
equipment as vvelJ as stalT, and there is also t!\c educational 
cost of inflexibility and restriction of opportunity for the 
individual in a completely autonomous institution approach. 

Among those who Huourcd a broadly parallel provision 
in school and college there svas propounded the suggestion 
that overlapping and duplication should be iKrmittcd in 
popular subjects of mass appeal, but that minority subjects, 
particularly those demanding specialised staff, equipment 



and accommodation should be allocated to either school or 
college m a piven area. Just how this eoutd be done raised 
iiuercstmg administralisc questions as to who would decide 
the allocation of courses and the associated resources and 
where appropriate advice to pupils regarding their choice 
could be pros ided free of tt\c pressures of the competing 
iiiNtitutions. Joint academic b>ards for each area college 
and Its avwiaied schools >eej)ied to one group u> o/fcr a 
possible solution. Such an arrangement n\ight facilitate 
decisions between the competing claims of school and college 
lor the right to run any particular course, but increased 
tivalry to recruit young people to the various courses might 
well result, No suggestions were reported on how the joint 
academic boards might deal with this. 

Two other solutions \serc proposed, each taking an 
opposite view of sharing resources between school and 
college. One, related to Nfr Pairlic's argunKnt^ wa^ that any 
attempt to have school share with further education be 
abandoned, and attention be directed simply to improving 
the etliciency of the school system by ct, ralising and 
ratiom^lising the sixth form among the scaoots either by 
Imaing certain minority subjects to particular schools or by 
creatmg specialist sixth colleges to provide for all sixth 
fomiers, (la Scotland these would have to include fifth 
fomicrs as wefl unfess the examination system were changed ) 
The latter, if independent, satisfied neither schools nor 
colleges, being seen as a threat to both and if, as in the 
Esetcr authority, sited in the further education colleges, 
seemed to the schools nothing short of a total tragedy. ' 
Much n\ofe radical integration of school and college was 
envisaged by other members. Not content with ensuring 
some joint use of resources, they argued for siting school 
and college together on the same campus. Limitation of 
tune prevented the elaboration of this argimicnt and it was 
not made clear whether there would be one school or several 
associafcd \\\ih each coHcge. Uihc lafrer, somcfhmg like an 
American mulli^instilutional campus would be required with 
all its attendant problems of size and consequent dangers of 
isolation from the community. 

In the nature of the confercna\ discussion groups could 
not be expected to arrive at considered conclusions. Posing 
important questions for further consideration, putting points 
of mimcdiaie reaction to issues raised either by the main 
^pcakeis or fellow members of the discussion groups, and 
sttmulvUing and even provoking one another to coniinued 
critical appraisal were the order of the day. Tn conointrating 
on practical aspects of the central probkm of the balance 
between autonomous institutional and education authority 
planning and finance on the one hand and the corporate 
approach on the other, perhaps (he discussfons provided an 
appropriate exercise on the threshold of regionalisation. 



Resources for Education and 
their Management 

G, T. Fowler 



1. ff F were to atlcmpl in this paper (o consider every 
problem in resource planning and control in British educii- 
tion, it v<ould requiic a volunw to iisclf. I shall therefore 
beg many questions, ar^d leave others unanswered. Many of 
them can be answered only by the exercise of— in a broad 
sense of the word— pohiical choice, implicit in much of 
what follows is that endemic problem of educational admtni- 
sinition* the reconciliation of not obviously compatible aims, 
iiflicient resource management is an aim to which many 
Would now assent. Vet we seek to achieve it within a system 
said to be governed on the principle of ^'partnership" 
between central and local agencies and the organised leacli- 
irtg profession, and any action seen as disturbing the balance 
in that partnership occasions dissent if no more; it is not 
obvious that tripariiie corporate partnership is the easiest 
way to achieve the n^ostelTicicnt use of resources, unless all 
the partners are assumed always to agree. Other widely 
accepted concepts could be held lo strike at the root of 
local and tnstitutiomil autonomy— for example, equality of 
educational opportunity, defined either as equality of resource 
input to the education of all children (at least up to a speci- 
fied age), or as equality of otilput measured by the average 
achievement of social and ethnic groups, with inequality of 
input the concept of '^positive discrimination'*. Advocacy 
of wider panicipation in the government of education 
equally narrows the freedom accorded at least to local 
authorities, as well as posing new problems in resource 
nianagemcnf. Parents should be added to the list of 
"partners", wc are told— whether formally in the nvinagc- 
ment of schools, or less formally through the signature of 
pciiiions. Alternatively, the local "community**, hov\evcr 
dctined, must be allowed to participate in school manage- 
ment. "Management*' without some control of resources, 

Of control of some resources, is vacuous. Such aims, if 
realised in policy, would thus add lo the dilViculty of secur- 
ing the most elVicient use of resources. At the same lime, 
ihcir siatcmcnt poses starkly the problem of who is to 
judge what is cllieient, and by what criteria. 

2. At nationnl level, there is now a well'devcloped system 
for planning and control of public expenditure, Annual 
Public f:\penditure Surveys project for 5 year^ the total and 
the distribution of public spending, including that by local 
authorities. In theory, the system might result in an allocti- 
lion of resources to the education serviw designed to enable 
it to achieve narionally agreed objectives. In practice, there 
seems no doubt that the system remains Inpiil oriented, with 
a strong clement of bargaining beivvecn departments for 
their *'fair'\ share.! Son^^ 

will siill see it as their task to '^champion" the education 
sctvice, securing for it the nlaximuni possible resource 
allocation, while others will take the view that coliective ; 
C abinet responsibility for dvpraU economic management 
rnusi take primacy.^ 

1. The p. A .Rv— Pfogranimc Analysis and Review-- system 
ought to build into the control of public expenditure an 
Output orientation, since it is concerned with reviewing prp^ 
granvme objectives and establishing the most cost-effective 
means of achiev ing them. Yet, whatever its other strengths 

weaknesses, there is no evidence to suggest that in 
jA^^tion at least it has yet resulted in a fundamental 
Wfflrtimuiori of Social and political objectives, and of 



whether they are most readily achieved within education 
programnKs or by invcstnKnt in a wider, if coordinated, 
set of social progranuncs,-^ Departmental barriers remain 
strong. Thus, if the objective, or one objective, of the new 
nursery programme is to reduce the educational effects of 
'•disadvantage'*, it makes sense to ask whether that objective 
might not be belter achieved over o (fefined time-span (which 
may be long) by investment of tho same resources in hous- 
ing, social welfare and health programnKs. (Perhaps 
employment and pay policies come into the picture too). 
That is, might it be that not only can the education service 
not solve social problems originating Outside eif 'caiion - a 
proposiiion now conunonly accepted- but problems seen as 
educational can best be solved by action and expenditure 
outside ihe education sysiem? There is no answer to this 
question, but (here is no evidence that it has been considered 
inside government, in the context of resource allocation. 
Nor does Scotland seem ahead of Tngland here, despite the 
advantage that the organisation of St Andrew's House 
under a single Secretary of State ought to confer, The input 
bias of the Public t:xpendi lure Survey and of the prepara- 
tion of data for [I seems to bo too powerful. 

4. The Public Expenditure Survey can itself be interpreted 
as importing into the forward planning of expenditure 
greater precision and rationality than is the case, l-xaminc 
the table on next page, which records the rate of growth 
projected for local authority expenditure on education 
in two successive public expenditure White Papers'*— 
remembering that no great weight should be placed on the 
ligures for the last 2 years in each projection, which merely 
show the etTect of continuing accepted policies. 

There is a considerable variation in the rates of growth 
shown in the two White Papers, especially on capital expondi- 
ture. Two possible explanations would be that the govern- 
ment had decided In the course of the year to devote a higher 
proportion of public expenditure to education, or that it 
wished to devote a higher proportion of nationnl resources 
to public expenditure as a whole, with education getting its 
fair share, fn fact, the principal change was that its pro- 
jections of national economic growth showed the econoniy 
growing faster than had been anticipated the year before, so 
that leaving the other two variables almost unchanged, it 
could still plan to allocate more resources to education. A'et 
apart from the proposals for nursery education and for in- 
service cduciU ion of teachers,^ neither of which could aftect 
spending significantly in at least the first 2 years, where 
there is the greatest rise in current expenditure, no new 
policjes were announced, F or the laier years, these changes 
should in any event be olTset at least in part by theelTeci of 
the continued decline in the birth-rate between 1971 and 
1972 (the birth-rate is one factor determining the need for 
roofs over heads'* school building), and the lower rate of 
growth projected for higher education. In short, the varia- 
tion in projected resource allocation to education appears i 
to have little to do with education objectives or policies, or r;: 
even with policies for controlling the proportion of G.N.Pr " 
taken by public expenditure as a whole, and much more to , 
do with the expected rise in G.N. P. — a factor dubiously 
within the control of any government, and certainly com- ; 
pletely outside the remit of the education ^'sub-government''.^ 
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(ij Ltne I (i97l:)i: For C:nod. 4829 xhe lijfurt for calfwlatir.g aro^lli 

i* the «*pccle*i eipcniJiiufc ouuurr far 1971 ^, ^*hi1c (ot CrrmJ. 51 7^ it is 

ih? ay.tua( ouUurn far tf^H )*far. 
(li) t.inc 2 (1<)7J;4): "nwuionun" on public buitJing aniiounccJ in 

(XtotXf t97i muit afTtfci the 4chtcv<iti<ni of the cap,'(ji e'<pi;nJMijr< urgfi 

for Ihii ><ar. and may arrect >ubsiequ>ni yeairs loo, 
(Lii) Line 5 (1976; 7); ihcre arc no pfoj^ctioM in Cnind. 4829 for ihis >ci: 
iiv) Line 6l the bA^e figure \y agim ibat rc»r cnp\;n\iiture in t9M 2, 
(\> Line 8: ihc base figure is ihat for expenditure in iy?2<J. 

l ines 8 ai\d 9: ihe annual v■4rialil^n m fi>|Uni( projcvticma of iJ^ucaiion 

expenditure far ihe r^<r«i 4 years (rot Ihv* iijmc 4 veari) it revealed irih*;v; 

p<ri;enJag^:s. baiej on Cntnd 5158, artf cumparcj with thow baicd on 

Cmnd. 4S29 on hne* 6 and 7, 

5. This is of course a phenomenon which is faniiftar (o all 
when cuts are imposed on education extendi lure in con- 
sequence of national economic ditTiculJics, as in 1968-9, To 
serve to remind us thai the Public Expenditure Survey 
figures are a doubtful planning ba^sC came the moratorium 
on new^ building projects imposed in October this year» in 
ihc middle of the first financial year after the public expendi- 
ture and education White Papers of December 1972. Uni- 
versity building is norn)a)ly finanwd from capital, but local 
education authority building is mostly fmana:d from revenue, 
through loans. Uencc a moratorium on new building ought 
in theory to reduce current expenditure in subsequent years, 
at least until the building programme catches up with itself, 
if ever it doc5. The moratorium was however imposed 
because of alleged ''over-heating** in the construction 
industry, not because of general economic difTiculties. If the 
government's estimate of hkely ccononiic growth, and its 
policies for the proportion of G.N. P; to be taken by public 
expenditure and the share of that expenditure allotted to 
education, were the same in this year*s Public Expenditure 
Survey as in ihc lastj the moratorium on new building ought 
to result in the release of extra resources for other educa- 
clonal purposes, in the next financiiil year at least. {I hasten 
to add that this is a statement of theory^ not a prediction.) 
Yet this change would flow not from a reconsideration of 
education policy^ bur from the problems of the construction 
industry. Resource switches of this kind are doubtless 
inevitable^ but they make a poor planning base. 

6. Resource questions can thus distort educational 
piioriiics. A more serious example of the same phenomenon 

\^ 5 the consequence of the 1968 cuts, which, apart from 
JC d^^'*^*^^^^ the raising of schoot-leaving agCi bore 



most hardiy on further education. This was not the result 
of considered educational judgment, but of the near Im- 
possibility of securing a signitlcant shoriaemi rcducdon in 
cxpetiditure, or even growth of expenditure, on the com- 
pulsory age-groups. Dame Kathleen Ollercnshaw ha^v 
calculated^ that in 1968 only 1 % of expenditure on Ihcse 
age-groups was devoted to improvements other than reduc- 
tion in the leaehcr-pupil raiio (about 4%). The rest went to 
pupils in or about to enter school, and preparatlofi for an 
increased school population and for the changing distribu- 
tion of population. Demographic factors - essentially, the 
birth-rate and population movement - have of course been 
crucial determinants of the distribution of education cxpendi- 
luie. (The present estimate is that the peak population of 
primary and secondary schools will bo reached in 1976, with 
a decline thereafter to the mid-1980s). The range of realistic 
political choice was thus sharply narrowed. Choice of course 
remained, as is demonstrated by expenditure on reduction 
in the teacher-pupil ratio in 1969. 

7. The most expensive policy con\mitmcms of recent years 
which lay within the effective control of politicians and 
administrators have been to the constant improvement of 
^^taflmg ratios in schools, and to the salisfaction of "social 
demand'* (the Robbins phrase) or "private dcnund" for 
higher education. The former has alTected expenditure on 
the schools, but both have afTected expenditure on higher 
educitiion. It could be argued that the commitntent to a 
distribution of plaa^s within higher education which favoured 
applicants for science and technology has also proved very 
expensive, but ii is diflicuU to disentangle the cost of Ihis 
policy from the overall costs of universities and polytechnics. 
The follovking table shows the increase or decrease in the 
share of total education expenditure taken by selected 
sectors of education in a period spanning the lifetime of 
three Parliaments and two governments. 
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Even when part of the cost of teacher education is attri- 
buted to the school rather than to ^he higher education 
sector, it is clear that resources were redistributed from the 
former to tho latter. Even after 1967, when both the largest 
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political |v\i lies cohimitted ihcmselvcs \o ii policy of "^positive 
discriniiniUion" in favouf of the disadvantaged, ihcro has 
been a i^hifl of resources u>\s;\rds IVighcr cducatioir- which 
of course contains a high proporlloii of the nan-disadvantiigcd 
(a more at\odyne word ihaii "ai'Aaiuagcd").^' To protest 
against a slower rale of growth \\\ higher cvUication ex^x^odi- 
ture which is not necessarily the same as the rate ol' increase 
in numbers of sludcnls ;uimi(ied- therefore comes iK from 
those who advcKUte discrimination in favour of the deprived, 
unless (hey also argue tor a substantial shift of resources 
away from other activities, public or private, atul in:o 
cdticaiion. 

8, I'hesc arc exatnples of national resource m.iniigenKni 
which either run counter to professed social and educational 
piinciples, or have not been jusuticd in terms of thci\i, fhere 
is a recvni jiftd interesting rnsiantv of what ntu-^l cither be a 
failure in government to decide which of luo opposed 
cducctlioaat principles is paramoiini. or of concealed deter- 
mination of an cdocatiofial issue on resource ground>. The 

I nghsh education While i*aper of last TX^cemlvr^ says ihw 
"Ciovernnieni believe it would be righ^" for "mo.v/" e\ira 
nursery prov ision to be made in the forn^ of classes attached 
to primary schools, "Ujluauiomifly this has the advantage 
of avoiding a change of school ai live.'* The ScoUish White 
l*apcrio assumes a !Kilf-and-h;Uf division between such 
classes and separate nursery schools in the early years uf 
the progranYme, and argues th;tt "il is undesirable to aUv\ch 
classes to large prinviry schools since young children cannot 
easily cojsc with \ery large numbers of feUow pupils/' ''*I'hc 
CiONcrnmeru" there concedes th,»t it will Lvar its share of 
the additional cost of providmg places in nursery schools 
rather than in nursery classes, while in l-ngland ''no allow- 
ance" is made for this. The econontic argument is clear, and 
two valid cdtJCiilional principfcs are opposed, h) choosing 
KMwcen them as a basis for resource allocation "the tiovern- 
ment" shows clear signs of schizophrenia. Alierjatively, 
S-I-.IX has done better ihati D B.S, in bargaining for extra 
resources within governn\eni, or fmalty, there arc concealed 
arguments about the optimujii educational use of existing 
physical resources in Scotland and in Efngland. On the 
evidence presented, it Is hard to escape the conclusion that 
ihere is iin clement of the irrational in goven^mcnrs 
riianagoment of the available resources. 

9, There is a further problem in both White Papers in 
rcsjxci of nursery education. Despite the statement in the 
l:nglish White Paper that "a clear perception of objectives" 
is necessary, 1 1 neither provides it, Both speak of the conv 
pcnsatory function of nursery schooling, but both also 
suggest thai demand can arise from other groups than the 
disadvantaged. The ditliculty is that if the progranmc is 
intended to be solely or primarily compensatory, it implies 
''positive discrimination*' in the use of resources, whereas if 
it has multiple objectives it docs not. The White Papers 
give no clear guidelines, ^ 2 

10, My purpose in seeking to show that despite P,A,R, 
and the Public F.Npcnditurc Survey system resource planning 
for education in central government remains imprecise and 
not fully rational is to suggest a question: what would be 
(he consequences if it ceased to manifest these features, or 
was believed by the participants In the planning process no 
fongcr to manifest Ihcm? One consequence might conwivabfy 
be that the cduc^-vtion service received not a larger but a 
smaller rcs<>urcc allocation, if it could be shown that certain 

% \ ; cducatiohai objectives might in the long term be belter 
achieved through heavier and better planned it^vcstm^t^t in 
6th<:r services; More certainly, minisiers and for that maiter 
; : to fc^i increasingly constrained 

J In their choice of Policies: the field of rational choice would 
■ appc^ to narrow* They would thus bo less sensitive than 
. now to the arguments and pressures of outside bodies; includ- 
ing the organised te^iching profession. A sense of certainty 
O k^ptfal government of what should be achieved and how 
J(^">utd be achieved (however delusory) would also lead to 



increased direction or dictation to local authorities as to the 
use ihey made of the hnancial resources provided to ihem, 
Signilicamly, httlc discretion is left to authorities or colleges 
in the total nuntber of students they may accept for courses 
of teacher educatioti, or in determining the balance of train- 
ing a held where central government has. whatever fore- 
Ct\sting errors it m.iy hvive made, fell certain of its numerie*U 
rectitude. More precise and **raiionar' long^erm resource 
piam^ing in central government would then probably result 
in i\ diminution of the autonomy and the inilucnce of the 
other *'paritKYs'* in the government of education. 

11. I'inance Hows from central to loc^d government 
primarily through the Rate Support Grant, I mention it only 
because it is negotiated for fixed 2-year periods (with some 
allosvana^ for inflation in the *'olT'* year), ana ihere is no 
indiCv\tlon of its likely level thereafter. This cannot be 
squared with the 5«year rolling progranune of (ho PuWic 
i:\pendiiurc Survey: at the least preliminary decisions about 
the third year of R>S.G.. on a tolling basis, would be 
required. 1*he school buiWing programme, rolling forward 
over 3 years, coj«es nearer to the RK,S.C model. The 
atmuul notification from D.o.T:, of the permitted Level of 
exfKnditure on ''locally determined schemes*' is furthest 
fron^ it. Kccemly central government has taken to advising 
local authorities, again on an annual basis, of the limits 
within which they should seek to resirain increases in 
expenditure. 

12. The [Mucaiion and Arts Siib-Committee of the 
Conuiions ti\[vndiuire Cominitiee last year doubled the 
wisdom of using so many dilTcrcni financing and planning 
periods in the development of stKcilically higher edacation.^-^ 
(The picture of university planning dilTers, but is scarcely 
more compatible with ihc Public Kxpendilure Survey, since 
hcie 5-yea! /nvf/ periods are used for recurrent and equip- 
ment grants, and shorter periods for the building programme.) 
Their argument can be generalised to cover all education 
expenditure. N is of course possible to exaggerate the degree 
to vvhrch these systems are out of phase with one another; 
thus, it was not accidental ihal the 1972 educ.ition White 
Papers, which ci^ibodicd the university quinquennial setile- 
menl. and behijid which doubtless lay detailed CJtlculaiions 
of !oa\l authority education expenditure for a 5->car period, 
appeared ai the same time as the annual public cxtKndiiure 
White Paper. Nevertheless, the detailed figures for local 
authority expenditure were not revealed: to have declared 
them would have been to give a hostage to fortune. The 
control of local authority spending remains one of the more 
sensitive mechanisms for sl\ort-ierm national economic 
manLigemcni, w ithin of course narrow parameters. Hence it 
is advantageous to central government if In this area financial 
planning continues to manifest elements both of impfeciston 
and of hypocrisy, or concealment. 

13. While local authorities themselves used the traditional 
one-year financial planning system, these disparities perhaps 
mattered little. Now however there is a poweiful swing not 
only to corporate nvinagemcn(» but to longer-term resource 
and policy planning within the corporate structure. Some 
57% of local authority revenue is derived from government 
grant, U therefore makes cvcr-decre^uing management sens^ 
that the expenditure for which that revenue Is used should 
be planned on a 5-year rolling basis in both central and 
tocalgovcrnmcht, but that the link between the two levels 
should consist for revenue of biennial negotiatior^s for a 
fixed forward period, and for expenditure of annual notiffet-:, 
tions and advice, suppkmcntcd by a 3-year rolling building 
progi an^mo. The annual adjustn^ent of R.S.O/to take account 
of pooled expenditure, so that no authority knows for certain 
until It.tc in the day to what cxpcndiiure other authorities 
have committed it. is equally hard to accommodate w ithin 
5'yca' planning. Local atathorities accept in any event that 
ther''; must always be short-term adjustments to pcTmittcd 
expjcnditurc to take account of a changing rational economic 
situatto.i. rt might therefore seem desirable to encourage 



ihcir own long-lcrm resource phvnuing by giving ihcin 
clearer indications of both forward revenue support and of 
pcnniucd cxpcndilurc* always of course within iho friunc* 
svork of policy conuniliiKnts already announced or adopted. 

14. The introduclion of corporate mai\Jgcmenl lo a wider 
ruiige of aulhorities raises oiher problems of education 
resource management, to which 1 shall do no n^orc than 
allude. Education cxpcndilure-Ashcihcr il be on buildings, 
teachers* equipment or anything else is, in ihe school 
sector at least, largely determined by demographic chatige. 
Authorities can neither individually nor collectively control 
the birih*rate. They can however exercise considerable con- 
trol over the movtinent of population^ aiid it is population 
shift which in part determines when and where a new school^ 
or an extension to an existing scnool, must be built, slatVcd, 
cciuip[>ed and operated- At ihc san* ^ lime, some education 
spending h on social welfare objectives; a corporate manage- 
ment system ought to ensure that such expenditure i^ co- 
ordinated with that borne by social ser\ice departments, 
and thai there is neither duplication nor neglect of desirable 
aciivHies. Yet the structure of local government for [England 
which will operate from April 1974 outside London, per- 
petuates the division of planning, housing, social scrvitvs 
and cduciUion between two types of authority. That all 
authorities arc now to be deemed "equar*- i.e. county are 
not superior to district authorities -m^iy niiikc problems of 
co-ordination yet more dilTicult of solution. The splil is not 
the same in metropolitan and non-nKtropoIitan areas, nor 
yet in Wales and post- 1975 Scotland, but there is the same 
need for co-ordinated planning. Only the strongest continu- 
ing and formal links at bolli olTicial and elcclcd member 
Icsels are likely to achieve it, 

15. The use of corporate management and long-tcnu 
planning systems in local authorilies could replicate the 
elTcct of their use in central government, They diminish the 
pcrceised short-term freedom of choice of those applying 
ihcm, discouraging the entreparncurial councillor or for that 
matter oHicial. In one authority, where this approach has 
iKcn u<;cd, an oflicial from another department suggested 
that at least he could spot the weak points in the pioposed 
budget for education and knew where to propose reductions. 
A long-serving councillor in the same authority confessed 
that white on the old system he knew exactly which levers 

to pull, and at what moment, to achieve a personal policy 
aim, he still had not discovered how to '^operate** within 
the new system. When control of an authority changes hands, 
the newly elcclcd majority must tind that despite their 
promises to the electorate their freedom of manoeuvre 
within a three- or four-year term is very narrow, unless there 
is massive disruption of carefully co-ordinated programmes. 
l>oublless this was always true: what is new is the clarity, 
perhaps even the misleading clarity^ of its perception which 
corporate forward planning brings. 

16. The danger is thai such perceptions will make both 
oflicials and elected members less sensitive to changing 
inslitutlonal, community and personal needs and demands, 
Better two-way communication with the public will not be 
efTcclivc unless it is seen to afTcct policy. Forward planning 
for the optimum educational use of existing and new school 
buildings may lead to rigid zoning and pupil-a)loc;ition 
schemes (no names, no packdrilll). If an education authority's 
pbjeciivcs are specified in detail at an operational level, the 

^ perceived freedom of hcadteachers to set their own instilu- 
tional objccUvcs may be narrowed, and subsequent discussion 
wiih them of their own role in achieving the corporate p5an 
may not alter this view. Above all, because the authority 
V must plan the overall resource allocation for its schools and 
colleges, It may set starting and cquipmcni norms for all 
^'similar*' institutions which it mamtains. Just as oeniral 
SSS : goN'ernmcnt nov^ tries to plan teacher supply on the basis of 

target overall slalT: student ratios, l^ so local education 
f ^) thpritlcs coritrol >he allocation of staff to their schools 
: pR IP d may set overallnorms for each sector* Indeed, since 



teaching staff still account for some two-thirds of the running 
expenses of maintained schools, and all slalT for some three* 
quarters, the permitted teacher :pupil ratios is one of the 
most sensitive instruments Co use for short- and medium- 
term control of expenditure. Other authorities seem to use 
the capitation allowance: an examination of any year's 
I'ducation Statistics from the LM.T.A. leaves the impression 
that reading and w riting standards are not universally high 
partly because sonic authorities provide few books to read 
and others little upon which to w rite. One North of lingtand 
county borough spent so little under the head of "stationery*' 
in 1971/72 that 1 suspect its schools must still use slates- 
which presumably appear as "educational equipment". 

17. l{ric Briault has argued cogenilyi- that a wide variety 
of combinations of teaching staff, technical and ancillary 
stall', and equipment is educationally permissible, tha; the 
needs of schools t^ilTcr and that the n\ost approprir.te **mix" 
of these elements may best be judged at school level rvith 

w hatever expert guidance may be necessary), and that it is 
essenl'al that all the elements in the package be planned as 
a single entity in order to secure maximum educational value 
from their use. This inevitably entails the devolution of some 
responsibility for resource management, within overall 
financial limits, to schools and colleges. It thus fus neatly 
with polidciil demands for greater institutional autonomy, 
and for increased teacher, parent and community participa- 
tion in management. The principal weakness in the Governors/ 
Managers system has always been that they do not control 
any key resources, and thus have no "government'' or 
*' management" function. At the same lin\e, the demands of 
sound management practice reveal the way out of the 
dilenima which I have suggested their satisfaction at govern- 
ment and local authority level creates. If the successful use 
of corporate resource planning techniques there has perhaps 
unacceptable politiciil consequences, that is merely an 
indication that change in the mcihod of planning and con- 
trol has side-clTects which can only be obviated by change 
in the structures of management. 

18. I would enter three cu\ca\s. Firstly, k>cat authorities 
could not content themselves niercly w ith fixing overall 
financial limits for institutional expenditure. Resources of 
the same monetary cost are not necessarily interchangeable. 
Put simply, you cannot employ in total more tciichcrs than 
there are available in total. Devolution of resource manage- 
ment to institutional level thus demands bargaining, and 
involvement of institutional representatives in corporate 
planning at authority level. If the authority merely adjudi* 
catcs between bids, the prca^ss will bo neither managerially 
nor "democratically" satisfactory. This might lead to the 
same consequence as the syslen\ by which central govern- 
ment divides the school building programine between 
authorities: some authorities still bid for a quite unrealistic 
allocation, effect iN'cly leaving free choice, and henoc un* 
trammelled power, to the Territorial Principal of the 
Department (or in Scotland, to S.t:.D,).'& 

19. The second caveat is that the resources of schools 
serving the same conamunity can with advimtagc be planned 
and managed as an entity. There is thus a case— not (ho 
traditional case— for ''grouping'* schools, primary and 
secondary together— or first, middle and upper schools, and 
perhaps even the F.B. college. 

20. Thirdly, power implies responsibility, and responsiv 
bliity can be exercised effectively only with knowledge. 
Man^ef's judgment of the National Union of Teachers Is 
apposite. 1 7 ;'The failure to comprehend the realities of t^oUtics 
in its policy deliberations is partly the result of a procedural 
gap in the internal government of the Union. , . . Thcr-e |s 
no cfFcclive dow nward communication of the framework 
within which . . . demands must be put and of the resources 
available for distribution to education. ... The policy 
demands made by teachers . . * have been derived from 
long-standing ideals and goals and have refused to admit 
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ihc Implications of ilic relative shift front cducaiion;i! theory 
to economic considerations as u Kisis for national policy 
determination." Wheiher this the right jtidgincni of the 
N.U.T. or not, the lesson for cn'ectise resource management 
in schools is clear There must be clTcctisc con\jnunjCi\iion 
(foHftwvnls from the auihority of the framework wiihin 
which decisions must be taken, .md of the factors \sliich 
will deiern^ine the most cITective use of limited rcNOurees. 

21. it is in schools and collcgc> that the ssork of ihc 1),I .S. 
on what have Kvome kno\sn as the "Delasiy norms" is most 
usefully upplieablo. They have been used by the Pooling 
Comntittec to suggest target stalV: student ratios tor all 
establishments of further education, aiul its recomnKMuia- 
{ions have in lurn been used by a few authorities to impose 
stalhng cuts on particular colleges, Here vse have the tx'rfect 
example of the ctTect of central resource pLnnijig tcchnitiues 
upon first the local authorities, and then through them 

the institutioj\s, where managerial choice seems to decline 
lo \anishing point. Yet l).*lai\y\ work is invaluable if it is 
applied within institutions exercising some t'reedom of 
resource management inside predetennincd iinancial limits. 
1 he more widely understood are the factors atYecling slalT 
tililisation, tiie moie likely is it that professed educational 
objectives will \^c achlewd. The most striking example of 
unconscious resource maiuigement with ini foreseen con- 
sequences is undoubtedly the use of teachers for snuill 
groups of sixkh'formcrs studying a wide and diverse range 
of disciplines. It n\ay be argued that this i> desirable on 
ciiuc^itional grounds although it is har<l to sec how to 
justify an owrall sixth-form teaclier:pupil ratio lower in 
mans authorities than the target ratio for universities hut 
at least the ctTccl of this arrangement on the achievement of 
other Cilucationai ohiectivcs should Iv understood by 
teachers (and by parents^ so that aUertiativc uses of jcsources, 
and the use of alicrnatise resources may be rationally 
considered, 

22, Let mc conclude on a provocative note. Wider and 
deeper understanding of the factors alfccting choice in 
resource utilisation may have reivrcussions throughout the 
government of education, f irsily, it may become apparent 
that constantly to urge continued improvement in teacher: 
pupil ratios^'^ is but one choice among alternatives more 
th;m one of which may be as ctlecii\e educationally. It may 
also be understood that to seek this, plus improvement in 
the real value of teaching salaries, is to limit the number 
and scale of other improvements in ihe educational system 
which may rationally be sought- unless the aim is to re- 
alkKate resources from other activities lo education. If that 
is the aim, it becomes ever more necessary, as both central 
and local government adopt a corporate management 
approach and long-term resource planning, to say from 
where, on what grounds, and how the realloc;ition shall [k 
made, and what its consequences for other services may be, 

23. Secondly, it nuy al^o be better understood that the 
organisation and content of education and the resources 
(both in volume and type) which it consumes, are inextricably 
interlinked. There is tittle point In denying to those from 
whom one demands new structures and increased resources 
any inicrcsi in the use to which they are put, That ministers 
and oflicials have no interest in the curriculum, in what is 
taught and learnt, has always been a myth. A hidden interest, 
perhaps expressed through resource altocaiion (for example, 

: 10 the t>0lytcch than to the universities) seems to 

; m than overt, if co-operative, involve- 

;;;---<m(ini.;::v 

24, Finally* the relationship between resource consumption 
and institutional autonomy may become clearcf. In post- 
secondary education th^re can be little justification for the 
contintjcd replication of the same or similar teaching material 
[^^^ number of insti.utiors, at high cost, tn the schools, 

learning resources are most cfTectivcly used if shared^ 
Cly V her between schools or more widely within the local 



community, or throughout an authority's area, If enicient 
resource management demands a reconsideration of the 
lelationship of central government, local government and 
institutions, it also requires schools and colleges to question 
the absolute value some have accorded to institutional 
autonomy and to some forms of teacher freedom, Ossifica- 
tion of attitudes is the enemy not only of elTective resource 
management, but also of education. 
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Response: D. P. J, Browning 

I ain sure we all regret Professor l owlcr's illness because 
his Paper is very closely argued, it's not light reading, and 
1 think we should have been able to give it much more care 
and attention if we had had it more in advance, and I think 
we should all have welcomed the opportunity of a detailed 
discussion of this paficr with him. However, the situation 
which we are confronted with today is that some of us only 
received the Paper this ntorning. Therefore, lo aid your 
instant digestion of this heavy material, and I am going to 
attempt to indicate briefly the essential argument of the 
paper ; and then to help your critical consideration of the 
argument, I am going lo make a few coninienis, with Mr 
Davies following, to help the discussion begin, 

Now Professor Fowler, in constdei ing the problem of the 
Management of Resources in Uritish education, has started 
off by pointing out the partnership which exists in running 
the system, the partnership between central government, 
local govcrnmcni and the organised teaching profession, He 
also Ciills attention to the encouragenieni now being given 
to increased pariicipation in running the system by parents 
and local communities. 

Well; with this sta he then goes on to describe 

the system of central planning and control of public expcndi 
lure on education exercised by central government. He 
describes, first of all, the annual expenditure suncys, which 
arc published each year in the autumn. These surveys 
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anticipate the likely exjvnJiiurc on the iHlucaiion service 
iii the rtnajKSai year ahead, biH aSo \hh cspcmWuiTC a pro- 
jected forsvivrd for yc;vrs on ihc basis ol' Uic policy 
ironds \shich arc at ihk poifu of time visible. Ucsk\c ihis, 
he also describes P.A.K, as it is called ProgramoK* Analysis 
and Review. This Is the means by vvhich central governmenl 
reviews projeclioiis ar\d objeeiivcs. arid \\o\\ progress towards 
ihcn^ is beii\R made. Well, having done all this, Pro'^cssor 
f'Owler spends considerabtc time in examining the iiv 
adequacies of this system. The first point he makes Is that 
whilst the public expenditure surseys are undertaken annually, 
ihe fi\e-year forecasts change from year lo )'car and he pro- 
duces a table showing the changes which have ap^Kared in 
recent SVhile Papers wiihoul any explanation at all. The 
p.^licies indicated in the surveys- the projects which central 
government have in mind— are carried out by local authori- 
ties with financial assistance provided through the rate 
support grant. The rate support grant is calculated every 
two years, but is adjusted in the light of changes and after 
nuieh arguing and in-fighting every year. The important 
thing to realise is that the rate support grant is in no sense 
an earmarked grant, ft is a general grant given to local 
iutthorities to dispose of as ihcy think best and so in ihis 
process there is no guarantee that a local authority receiving 
its rate support grant sviti in fact carry out the policies 
which the central goNcrnment has laid down, 

So this Is the situation: you have the annual public 
expenditure surveys with /nr-year projections, the rate 
support grant worked out every two years, but updated 
mmmlly, and in addition you have continuous school and 
college building programmes, which are rolling progran\Jncs, 
operating on a //jw-year basis. Then for expenditure on 
furnituie and equipment and youth service projects ('locally 
determined schemes" as they are known in the business), 
the total sums available to local authotities are determined 
by the Departruent of the linvironmeni on a ydniy basis. 
NVclh here you sec ihe dilhcully of integrating in a coherent 
way all these ditTerent operations. Professor Fowler makes 
a very telling point: to make this situation worse, you have 
central government frequently using local governiiKnt 
expenditure as an economic regulator. 

Professor t'o\vlcr*s conclusion is that resource planning 
by central government is imprecise and. this is his term, 
"not fully rational''; and he shows how in a large organisa- 
tion like local government, it is in fact very dilTicuii to 
achieve an integrated and sysiematic approach to public 
expenditure. (He makes a rather amusing but significant 
point about the recent White I'apcr on future educational 
expansion. You know that considerable amount of space 
was devoted to nursery education. Well, Professor r'owier 
has compared the English vcision of the White E\\per with 
the Scottish version of the White Paper, He fmds in the 
Hngllsh version that advice is given that nursery units should 
be attached lo existing primary schools, because for the 
children ihcrc would be no change of school involved. 
However, in the Scottish version the advice h directly 
opposite: young children arc seen as not being able to cope 
with too many older children and so the advice is separate 
nursery establishments for them.) 

Well, giveri the conclusion that resource planning by local 
government is imprecise and not fully rational. Professor 
Fowler asks the basic question: it desirable that this 
situation should be realised?'* tn providing an answer to 
this question, he hesitates considerably and finally decides 
No» for three reasons. He considers that if there were greater 
certainty by central government in its planning of resources, 
this would be Jlkcly to Ic^d to a diminution of autonomy 
and influence by local government and the teaching pro* 
fcssion; He also thinks thai if there were a greater certainty, 
there might be less sensitivity locally to changing needs and 
demands: and v/ith greater certainty, he assumes firmer 
v^*^ This would mean a narrowing of opportunity for 
jp"ion by heads and colleagues in individual institutions. 
[vJ^ell, at that point I stop s^xiaking fof Professor Fowler, 



and myiclf join in, Ixvause my answer to this questlot): 
it JesinjWe thai this situation shoulJ he realised?" is com- 
pletely dillcrent, !n my view, the present situation is vieplor* 
able. Just look at the e\jvciations which the recent White 
Paper has raised about nursery education, staffing standards, 
in service training and the development of higher education; 
and there is hardly anything at all in the White Paper on 
how all this is to be paid for. 

Contrast this with the situation this autumn which con- 
fronts us who are working with local authorities, as we have 
to prepare our estimates for I974-7J. First of all, inflation 
H running at about 9%. Then next April for those authorities 
in F.ngland and Wales who are faced with reorganisation of 
loca) government, this Is going to be a tremendous addi- 
tional expense In staff, in new buildings, in co^^^pensation 
for loss of o)))ce, for very generous retirement arrangen^nts 
lo encourage those over 50 to go. There is all this, and it 
has never been cosied, In addition, certain loca\ authorities 
will be combining and there will be all the expenditure on 
harmonlsation of policies and practices. Reorganisation will 
involve substantial additional expenditure next year but 
then, as Dr. Orcer Indicated this morning, discussions are 
nosv going on about rate support grant for the next llnancial 
year. He indicated that a plus of 7% is necessary for educa- 
tional needs next year; yet the present slate of negotiations 
Indicates the Govcrrtment is \\kc\y to make only a plus of 
under 5% available. 

You can sec from this example the major difticultlcs which 
are likely lo face th ? education service from 1st April next 
year. Inevitably, there will be scrctims about this because 
the rates won*t be able to take at one go all the implications 
of the present situation, and then the screams will go up 
about the inadequacies of local authorities. But behind it is 
a situation which is mostly of central government's making, 
with local authorities having the job o! making the best of 
the diniculties. Front this one example, I say that the present 
Imprecision and illogicality in central government arrange- 
ments are no longer adequate. Furthermore, there Is a strong 
move now In local government, encouraged by reorganisa- 
tion, tov^ards corporate management and this means a more 
rational and systematic approach towards the management 
resources. A common objective is that each authority should 
work out its broad strategy over a live year period, and then 
having got it clear, to dc*ccnlrcJise decisions as much as 
possible to the institutions involved. At the same time there 
is an attempt to ensure that flexibility remains within this 
framework to permit adjustments for changed circumstances. 
All this, in my view, is to be much encouraged within local 
authorities but this irend will t^ot be encouraged, but rather 
frustrated and not taken seriously, if there is a continuing 
lack of realism and coherence and consistency in central 
government planning, and of inadequv^tc funds being made 
available through the rale support grant for the policies and 
services which central governnKnt {itopomd^. i have 
attempted to indicate ihc essence as I see it of Professor 
Fowler's paper, He has asked a basic question. In answer- 
ing, he has come down on one side of the fence; I have 
come down on the other, Mr Davles is now going to look 
at it further. 



Response: J. L. Davies 

I find this paper a fascinating one to comment on, since 
it raises so many fascinating issues. Whilst agreeing with 
Peicr Browning that there are national circumstances which 
arc beyond our administrative control as institutions and 
local authorities, there may nonetheless be activities which 
wc can undertake to cope with the situation in which we 
find ourselves, so w^ell portrayed by the two previous con- 
tributors. There seem to be three major issues arising from 
Professor Fowler's paper, which I would like to develop 
further: the question of justifying expenditure for educa* 
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tlonal purposes: ihc rtMniicr in s^hich choices or prioriiics 
arc exposed; and 0\c micsticMi of securing the conuniUiKnl 
of the p.KliclpAnls wiililii ihc sysicjii to given courses of 
Jictioii. I.ct us now CMvminc these in lursi. 

Justification 

It is ckwr tUat ihc questioning of the use of resources in 
cducuiion is goin^ to be i\ nujor issue of the next decade. 
This is particularly evident in the case of the non^cduca- 
liotulisls who arc concerned vsith planning ami linancial 
allocaUon, especially treasurers and the nesvly rampant chief 
c\ec\Mive oMicers in local aulhoiiiics. All sers iees are being 
rigorously asked to sub>ianliate claims fnr more resources, 
and \shilst in the past jn education we haw claimed a a.^rtaifi 
degree of imniuniiy on the grounds of academic freedom 
.md the fad that the bitth-iaie is Ix^yond our control, the 
ad\ein of corporate rnanagenieni, ^vrformance rcN iew sub- 
commiuces. etc., would seem Il> indicate that things are not 
going to Iv quite the san^e again, \Vc are, therefore, force^i 
to ask the question "how do we know \sheiher our institu- 
tions are elVeclive, and can sse infer any relationships 
between a gi\en input of expenditure, and a given outcome 
in terms of educadonal. cultural, social or econonuc 
achievenieni 

Asscs'.ing the ei)ecliver:ess of the edjcational instittiiiof) 
is a ditlicult task at the best of times, and our technology of 
aNsesMneni is s.idly imperfect. Hovsevei, the tollovving areas 
of iiuotigaiion arc worth recording, 

(1) Professor l ovsler makes the point thai corporate 
nvinagernenl systems may ''make both oira'ials elected 
members le^s sensitise to changing institutional, eoninnuiity 
and personal needs and demands". Thus, ii miy be inferred 
that the legitimacy of the education service's dcnvuids for 
more resources can be pcrceoed as rather limited, and maj* 
be liascd oi'i the professional's iiueiesl ralher than that of 
the cheni. This is unloriunately true of several corporate 
managcnieru syNtems my colleagLics and I have observed. 
Strangely enough, tt\is may be because of a iheoieiical lapse 

the failure to base a corporate system on an open sy^tcm 
design, which forces attention on the nature of our com- 
munications with clients the exlcnt and ohjectiNily of our 
informatioti on Ihc coninnuuty, the elTeciiveness of institu- 
tions like governing bodies, parent-teacher assoc^uions, 
advisory commiltccs, etc. There is, of course, hkely to be a 
ditTercnce between the oven demands of pressure groups. 
ai;d I he needs of silent niajonties and silent minorities, not 
gi\en to vociferous protestations. Noneiheless, the point is 
that ju-^iifkaiion is clearly more coinineing w ith a store of 
demonstrable evidence of need for resources. 

(2) Jusiincation m\y well need some "objective" measure 
of achievement, Thus far. this has been dilVicuh to assess in 
the long term, ft is one thing for us to produce students 
with a ^tven qualification: it is another thing to demonstrate 
their worth to the community in educational, social or 
economic terms. One may attempt it through the economist's 
approach of rate of reiurn studies, or manpower forecasting, 
svhich respectively suggest that a student^ value to the 
community may be measured in terms of earnings; and thai 
one may justify resources by identifying a projected reed for 
given lypcs of manpower, Some of these studies are hcJpful, 
paritcuiarly at national level, but thus far, not much has 
emerged useful in practical day-lo-day juslificntion for the 
local administraior. 

(J) Wc may be glad to use other '^objective'* indicators 
that resources arc needed, indicators particularly related to 
the peculiarities of the environment, or the nature of the 
learning and admlnhlrativc process within the school. The 
ubiquitous staflVstudcnt ratio, or stafT/puplI ratio has assumed 
primacy in this context. Wc have already heard ir^ this con* 
Terence of Mr McGarriiy*s fascinating paper, which includes 
*^'''fiaitions'* like the number of remedial children^ in-^^^^ - 
J training, extra-departmental administrailoti, clcv 



and of l,l..{:,A.'s deprivation index, discussions on \shich 
include reference to pupil turnover, teacher sttess, housing 
stress, disturbed children. 

This notion of ''abnormds" and formulae, whilst poten- 
tially confusifig to the uninitiated, is nonetheless an impor- 
tani development which should lend weight to our arm. 

Our observations thus tar have been directed at a sort of 
self^dcfct^sive reaciion. This ought not to obscure Ihe funda- 
mental paint that the conmiuniiy has a right to cx|Kvt that 
\\e use our existing resources elTcciivcly and with imagina* 
tioti. Periodically, a peep at the skeletons in our clipboard 
is highly desirable, l or instance, v^hen polytechnics began 
to look at their performance as a rcsuh of the Pooling 
Committee recon\meiidations on StalV/Student Ratios for 
Advanced Level Work, several iL^litutions found themselves 
with, for example, 2S st[:nce or engineering teachers too 
many, or. conversely, about 200 f.t.e. students loo few. Tliis 
is, of course, explicable in terms of the market downturn. 
What is not explicable is the absence of remedial action 
ovcj ih>' last hvc ycvirs - market development, th-^ search for 
new activities, the failure to redevelop stalT, the proliferation 
of options, and persistence in falling vacant posts with siatV 
whose expertise was not likely to be in demand. It is also 
interesting that the search for new modes of learnitig may 
have been produced as much by economic rigours as by 
exiernal cxperimentalioji. Iking forced to jtistify, as Dr. 
Johnson once said, in a slighdy dilTerent context, "con- 
centrates the mind svonderfuliy''. 

Ihe l A|MJsurc ijf C hoices and IVioritk^s 

We arc often inclined, in education, to conaMse of the 
universe as being bounded by the edge of the school playing 
iiekl. or a sea of f orms 1121, Wc sometimes assume that if 
there is a communily or client problem, an additional input 
of resources to Iv d.'ployed by the education department or 
insiituiion will surely put ii right. Ill is need not nea^sarily 
be NO, since the root cause of the problem may not be 
capable of Iving resolved by unilateral action by educa- 
tionalists, though tliey may scry well have a large part (o 
play. Thus, ihe dialogue wiih other local authority oil leers 
ill Recreation and Leisure, Social Scivices, Mousing, 
Industrial Development, and maybe Consumer Protection 
in terms of problem de tin it ion, pooling information, setting 
compatible and interrelated objectives, joint activity at tield 
level Joint evaluation, etc., can only b^ to the benefit of the 
client in the long term. One of the heartening things I 
observed rca^nily was ih: sight of a director of education 
being hotly defended in committee by a director of social 
services, housing manager and industrial development olViccr, 
on (he grotmds that his plans for pre- school provision were 
so pertinent to their own objectives that any dilution of 
resources would create serious authority wide repercussions. 
Corporate management is not just a set of techniques: it 
should be a state of mind. 

The current shortage of resources and the decline in the 
tax-base in Inner City areas, clearly mean that we have a 
problem of choice in authorities and institutions: what to 
do. and what not to do. What worries mc a little is that our 
decision-making is being made more diflicult, and our 
understanding of consequences blurred, by potentially un* 
helpful aspects of the decision and budgetary process. Let 
me oiTer a few illustrations: 

(1) Several authorities have encountered difficullics in 
resolving problems in the 16-19 age group because 
of the separation of Schools and F.E Burnham. 

(2) Budgetary headings may be essential for budgetary 
control, but the separation of teaching stafT salaries 
from non-teaching stafT salaries and an absence of 
vjrcmcni between the headings docs not assist chhcr 
economy or a judicious mix of resources, The legend 

: is widely accepted that it is far easier to obtain teachers 

than clerical or technician statT, because of the d-ffer- 
; ing sources of external control, 



0) Capital and rcvcmic budgcK arc scpan\U\l foi good 
rca?ions of fmanciivl nianagvmciu. Ilosvcscr, il is not 
unknown for conuninccs of mcn^bcrs and ollkvrs. 
dealing wiih each on separate occasions, to pass 
capital finance for a project, bui refuse a revenue 
aKocad'on. Projeci budgcdng may Iv more meaningful 
to academics within inslitvitions. also. 

(4) fXvisions on course devclopmcnis in further education 
institutions normally do not include data on the cost 
implications of such activities, and the people mainly 
concerned with course design arc normally not cost 
conscious, nor encouraged to be so. Cost conscious* 
ncss is not necessarily incompatible with the capacity 
for educational innovation. This separation of cduc;i- 
tionul decision-making from resource dccision-nu'^ing 
can also prove to be unhelpfuL It is highly likely that 
a given range of educational objectives may be capable 
of being achieved through a range of alternative 
n^structional models. These, in turn, are likely to have 
ditTcrent cost implications. If it is possible to achieve 
these educational objectives by the least costly method, 
is this bad, or counter to academic freedom ? 

The machinery for making decisions in education may 
thus hold scope for improvemcnl both at l.MA. and 
institutional level. 



Commilmcnl 

Implicit in Profes\of I'owler's paper is the significancv of 
the iKhavioural basis to resource iOlocatlon and decisioi^- 
making, and there is evidence of encouraging devcloptiients 
in this field. This is particularly evident m global budgeting, 
where the total permissible mount of expenditure is deter- 
mined at the top» aiui where the incideiKC of expenditure, 
or cuts in expenditure is decentralised to appropriate levels 
in the organisation, This determination of the priorities at 
particular levels will undoubtedly lead to more conimitmenl 
on iKhalf of the participants than is likely with an imposi- 
tion of cuts from above; will develop participants' cost 
consciousness and sense of responsibility without sacriHcIng 
public accountability. One of the interesting features of the 
next year is going to be whether the movement toward '*cost 
centres" can survive the economic stringencies and hardships 
likely to be contained within the Kate Support Grant 
negotiations, There is prea^deni for assuming that tighter 
economic controls often mean lighter managerial control. 
This need not be so. We shall see what redellnilion of 
"public accountability'' and "academic freedonr' may be 
necessary. 

This response to Professor TowlerN paper has Iven briefs 
but this is no renccilon on the stimulation of the idcivs 
contained therein. 
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A Summary of the Plenary Discussion in the Final Session of the Conference 
H. A. I: wan 



Discussion in ihc linal session conaNiiraicd niairUy on 
iniplicaiions for education of ihc iniplcmciUiUion of cor- 
poriUc styles of nun,igeruoi\l at regional and divisional levci 
in ihc new slrucuire of local govcrnmcnu wiih particular 
emphasis on information, evnluaiion and accountability, 

The (irsl point made from tlic tloor was that under a 
system of corporate management education would lind it 
much more ditVicuU to obtain resourixs than it had in the 
past. Where it had formerly been cushioned by the statu- 
torily delegated poueis of the Education Acts, competition 
with other kx^il government services would now direct 
and in\modiate. This lends weight and urgency to \\k argu- 
ment that a really professional approach to resource manage- 
ment demands a critical, sound and vscll rcasoi\ed case for 
those resources allegedly required as ucll as careful assess- 
ment of tile eiViciency of their use. Hut it gt^vs further; it 
requires much fuller exposition of the arguments to the 
elected members ultimately controlling the allocation and 
distribution of the resources, and a presentation in terms 
comprehensible to these members and to senior onicials in 
other professional areas with whom the educationist will he 
competing for his share of the total available resources. 

information then, it was agreed, will be \ ital: not only 
information passed by the educational resource seekers to 
the decision-makers, but also intornution available in much 
more precise detail to the educationists themselves on which 
to build their case, Traditionally educationists had tended 
to concentrate too much on input of resources and pay too 
little attention to output. Evidence was now increasingly 
going to be required that monies already allocated had IxxMi 
well spent before serious consideration would be given to 
pleas for more. 

This raised the question of how such improved information 
could be collected nnd presented to the tociit authority 
education otTicer and members, One suggestion was a greatly 
expanded corps of local authority inspectors, advisers or 
organisers to provide detailed and authoritative feedback, 
not only on what was required, but also on the utilisation 
of resources in the existing system, [t was further argued 
that such a service could be maintained at quite reasonable 
ct>si, the figure suggested being less than 2% of the salary 
bill for the teaching force. 

Instead of pursuing the implications of this type of 
approach^ the conference passed straight on to consider the 
basic problem of evaluation and assessment. Expressing 
doubts about the ability of even a strengthened local inspec- 
torate to meet the demands of the situation one member 
argued that the really important matter was to fmd a balance 
between saying on the one hand, quite rightly, that there 
are many educational objectives which not only are in- 
tangible and cannot be measured, but might suffer from the 
very attempt to measure them, and the opposite extreme of 
saying that because this is so we will not attempt to measure 
anything/ Educationists should devote more energy to seek- 
ing solutions in terms of a consensus of iKOpIe involved, of 
whether in their professional judgment this way of doing 
something is belter than that. Unless some such conclusion 
y be reached, the speaker felt, the "money boys'' would 
RjCin and, in the absence of agreed assessment of the 



lelative merits of one course of action iis against others, 
simply adopt the cheapest and in the circumstances it 
would be ditlicult to blame them. 

Other fundamental problems in evaluation were mentioned. 
I irsi it was recognised that not ail measurement in educa- 
tion could be expressed in quantitative terms, and that con- 
sequently, however dilTicult qualitative assessment might 
prove in practice, it was nonetheless a vital part of matiagerial 
responsibility. The second problem was that the distinction 
was not merely between what could be measured quantita- 
tively and what could not, but that the elTects of dilTering 
time scales in producing results, as, for example, between 
nursery and higher education, rendered many of the longer 
term ctlccts incapable of meaningful assessnieiU on a purely 
quantitative basis. A third concerned the value judgments 
in\ol\cd in decisions alVecting priorities of resource alhxM- 
tion among the \arious socia! services. 

Accountability was then to be distinguished from measura- 
bility. While it is undoubtedly easier to render account of 
things precisely measurable, the responsibility at professional 
level to accept accountability tor things less amenable to 
objective quanlilication remains unimpaired. Some debate 
ensued as to those to whom managers and decision-makers 
ought to be accountable. Apart from the obvious conmiuniiy 
and its elected representatives, some argued, on the basis of 
Professor F-owler's concluding plea for infomied teacher 
opinion, that the profession at large had an important role 
in this respect. This was viewed with some interest as en- 
visaging a much enhanced conception of the professionalism 
of the teacher, even if it seemed rather remote at present. 
At this point the chairman suggested that perhaps the idea 
of professional consultancy applied to the educational pro- 
cesses might prove helpful in developing the kind of ethos 
implicit in such a view of accountability, Perhaps because 
of pressure of lime, the conference did not proceed to discuss 
the moral aspect of our ultimate accountability to the con- 
sumers—the young people themselves for whose education 
we assume responsibility. 

Since the whole conference was conceived against the 
background of developing systems of corporate management 
and the consequent competition among the various services 
represented in the upper management structure* it was 
natural that some attention should have been devoted to 
exploring some of the conflicts involved, White It was widely 
recognised that educationists themselves competed with one 
another from area to area for the scarce staff resources 
available with some detriment to the overall well-being, 
some members pointed out that the same sort of argument 
could be applied to eonftict of interest within the corporate 
management structure in a single authority. If the real 
bcpeficiaries of the system were acknowledged to be the 
children and young people It professed to serve, then the 
real interests of education and the other social services 
might in many cases be much less far apart than a parochfal 
self-interest would lead each to assume; One example cited 
was the provision of nursery schools or classes and play 
groups, a service oflering bcncfils both educational and ^^^^^^^^^^ • - 
social— inasmuch as these can be distinguished, The argu- 
ment was then propounded that the work of one of the 



services mighl benefit from the input of resources tato 
another servlix. 

Ai this point Mr Divvies interjected lo udnionish the con- 
fercnce oa a furiher over-simpUnciUion. All day the term 
*Wrporatc managenwnt** had figured Lirge in the p;^pers 
and discussion, but no one hi\d defmed it. In fAci, said Mr 
Davics, there sv;\s not jusl one kind of corporate manage- 
ment. but several. A current research progrunmo in his 
department had idcntiftcd no less than eight dilTerent types, 
som<j extremely defederuiised» some based on using the 
expertise ofpcopJe in various participating departments, 
and some organised on the principle of an acitN c, perhaps 
ovcr-activc» chief executive exercising very tight control on 
ali the departments. Unfortunately this comment came 
almost at the end of the session and there was no time for 
its further development. 



(n conclusion (hen, (he discussion revealed generut agree- 
ment thai the present system abounds in untidiness and 
inconsislencics, many of them eradicable, but others more 
deep-rooted, stemn\ing from the ultimate dilcnmia of national 
planned policy versus autonon\ous local control. What was 
needed was wider adoption of a management procedure of 
kivlng the different Servians produce sets of policy options 
which could be costcd and then evaluated in an aca-piablc 
professional context in order to facilitate the selection of an 
appropriate course of action based upon explicit criteria 
and proa^durci for decision-making. What precisely these 
criteria should bo and how ihcy should be developed were 
topics demanding a who!e conference lo themselves. Accord- 
ingiy, (he chairman at this point called on Mr Browning, in 
place of the absent Professor l-owler, to sum up the 
confercna\ 
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Envoi 

D. P. J, Browning 



Chairman, ! think you will understand ih;n ui Ihis point 
F especially regret thai Professor Fowler isn*i here. This is 
because I have now ihc job noi only of winding up the dis- 
cuwion but also of making ihe hi^t contribution for the 
con^'erence today. In doing this in Edinburgh, I am very 
conscious that at the moment you\c got a non-Scottish 
teajii confronting you! 

In listening to the discussion, I have been very much 
reminded of Dr. Hriault summing up last yearns conference 
on siaflf devclopmcni. Those of you who were (here will 
remember the imporiancc he attached to there being a 
management threati, as he called il. running through local 
education authorities from their education conuiiitlce and 
education department, through their area oftioes. to their 
schools and other institutions. Whilst we haven't been dis- 
cussing siatT development this year, [ think it's essential in 
this final session on the management of resources to stress 
again the importance of a management thread, Whilst some 
untidiness will be inevitable and can be improved on, I 
think it is vital th;it there should be an intelligible and 
devised management thfe:\d for the eaucation scr\'icc run- 
ning from central government and the D.K.S., outwaids to 
the LJ:.A.*s, and from them to their schools and colleges. 
If this were achieved, one might in fact get more coherence 
and logicality and real sense of direction in the education 
service than i think we've got at the moment. 

Looking back on our discussions today on the manage- 
ment of resources, we started ofT on staff resources in the 
secondary schools. Personally \ very much welcome Scotland's 
initiative in producing stafHng models. What I should be 
interested to know is whether central government is making 
funds available to ensure that local authorities in Scotland 
will in fact be able to achieve the staffing models set out in 
the report. We didn't hear much about this. Furthermore, 
Murray White complained about some of the irrational 
differences, as he put it, between L.E.A.'s in staffing in 
England; and I can't help wondering that if something like 
(he Scottish example were followed, and we had similar 
models with a clear assurance thai in the maze of the rate 
support grant arrangements, financial resources were there 
to achieve these models, then some of the difficulties which 
Murray White complained of would disappear. My guess is 
also that if this approach were adopted towards, for instance, 
ancillary assistance and standards of supplies in books, 



stationer)', equipment and materials, which the Chairman 
has briefly touched on- if a similar approach were adopted 
there, with an assurance that within the rate support grant 
there were the newssary funds available, then resources, and 
suflicicnt resources for the educ^uion service overall, would 
be more likely to be forthcoming. As to the fina^ discussion. 
Professor Fowler envisages that if better management is to 
be achieved for the education service, changed relationships 
will be necessary between central government and local 
authorities, and local authorities and the education institu- 
tions themselves. He, and other speakers, have indicated 
that it may perhaps be necessary to look at the sacred cow 
of school autonomy, for if we have better management and 
better communications, and a better supply of information 
about situations and overall strategy, this will enable decisions 
for institutions to be taken against a different background 
and perhaps produce a different view and different overall 
priorities, I think we come back again to this basic question 
of how to produce this minagcment thread, as Dr. Hriault 
termed it last year, but Fm applying it to the whole of the 
operation of the education service this year, 

Several speakers have touched on the importance of the 
supply of adequate informed information, and \ wonder 
whether at this point of time, with local government being 
reorganised and stronger local authorities coming into 
existence, if consideration shouldn't be given to the estab- 
lishment of a Rese^irch and Intelligence Unit for the local 
authority associations so that they can match the expertise 
of central government in their statistics and projections— 
because at the moment local authorities go on in a very 
amateur and perhaps not always reliable way. The educa- 
tional statistics produced by the treasurers' association have 
been quoted and these are notoriously unreliable. But I 
think that with more reliable information, perhaps a dialogue 
between local authorities and central government could take 
place on a more ex^ual basis which could be of benefit to 
the whole education service. 

And whilst we're thinking about schools and colleges in 
this situation, pcrljips we should remember the national 
centre for school administration which has been established 
here at Moray House. Is it not possible that something 
similar should be considered for England and Wales? This 
is a topic, however, which we must leave now to be pursued 
elsewhere. 
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